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Editorial. 


HE Senate has done just what it has done before. 

It has gone through the form of ratifying the 

arbitration treaties by a vote of 76 to 3. But 

it has so ‘‘amended”’ them that they are no 

longer agreements to arbitrate to which the 

British and French governments have given their ap- 

proval. 

approve of arbitration, and that, when the time comes, 

we will arrange to arbitrate if we feel like it. As that 

is just the time when we shall not feel like it, it is easy to 

see what the Senate’s action amounts to. It declares 

that it is “‘in favor of the law, but agin’ its enforcement.” 

The reasons for this seem to have been jingoism and an 

exaggerated sense of its own importance. Which of these 

is the more worthy of honor we know not. When our 

next war comes, certain senators will have much to answer 
for. 


ad 


Pror. Frank C. Doan of Meadville has resigned, on 
the ground, as we are informed, that the liberty of the 
pulpit has been infringed in that one of his pupils has 
been discouraged from preaching a sermon in which he 
denied the existence of God. ‘The details are not at hand, 
but enough is given to set before us the question whether 
there are any limitations to the freedom of the Unitarian 
pulpit. In our opinion there are, there always have 
been, and there always must be. Men are not free to 
preach immorality. Neither would the denial of the 
right of private judgment and the proclamation of the 
infallibility of the pope be acceptable. These things 
transcend the purpose of our organizations. It is, we 
suppose, the purpose of this young man, in offering him- 
self as a minister, though without belief in God, to make 
of the church in which he preaches a purely humanita- 
rian organization of a strongly socialistic character. The 
question is whether this does or does not also transcend 
the purpose of our organizations. 


& 


IN every community there are always men, generally 
few, well known for the quality and extent of their ve- 
racity. They say exactly what they mean, mean exactly 
what they say, and make what they say cover the case 
in hand so that there are no dusty corners of evasion for 
keen-eyed friends to wonder at or grieve over. Such 
men are not often in stations most easily gained by dip- 
lomacy, adroitness, clever handling of truth, and skill 


They are now in fact mere statements that we- 
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in seemly concealment. Kipling says of Charles I. 
that he did not know how to tell the truth. But these 
men of downright honesty do not know how to tell a lie. 
Though seldom in high office, they are always in high 
repute. They underprop the community. Their fel- 
lows have no question as to relying on them. ‘Their 
words fit together, making a chain in which is no weak 
link. Confidence in them is safer than in any confes- 
sional. They carry security in every inflection, look, 
and act. Whatever enemies they raise, any enemy i1m- 
pugns their honor to the certain damage of his own. 
When these men can be pressed into service, the people 
ask no right of recall. But, whether in public or in 
private, their service has distinction no title covld in- 
crease. When such men can be obtained, the advan- 
tages men of other qualities present can be spared. 


a 


Tue air of unreality in the church services and their 
archaic speech is the principal charge against the churches 
in a recent symposium on non-church going by various 
English writers. Our own churches are not free from this 
danger, no matter how liberal they may be. It is just 
as easy to thrash old straw in a liberal pulpit as elsewhere. 
The one thing that will permanently maintain our churches 
is that they shall present to people a religion which they 
feel to be true and to be helpful to their actual needs, 
We have to compete with many attractions that our fore- 
fathers knew not of. We cannot rival them merely by 
offering other attractions of the same superficial kind. 
We must make them attractive if we can, but the only 
attraction which holds is that which appeals to the 
deep realities. * 


But there is another side to the matter. The pressure 
of business, the invitations of luxury, and even the 
triumphs of physical science, all tend to draw men away 
from the permanent realities to the superficial things, 
wonderful it may be, but of no permanent value except 
as they minister to that which is deeper. “There is no 
greater mechanical triumph than the publication and 
distribution of some of our great newspapers. But, if 
the final outcome is but a comic supplement, the real gain 
is not great. It is good to raise corn, but, if the object 
in life is just to raise more corn, to feed more hogs, to 
buy more land, to raise more corn, and so on in an endless 
round, the good of it is not so clear. ‘This applies to auto- 
mobiles and wireless telegraphy as well as to corn. We 
have had a veritable debauch of material progress, and 
spiritual progress has suffered accordingly. At last men 
are beginning to ask themselves what all this advance- 
ment amounts to. It is for the churches to show them. 


ae 


THE attitude of the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in Biblical subjects is significant and of great 
weight. It assumes as not open to question the foun- 
dation reached by the Higher Criticism. It declares that 
“the critical examination of the Old Testament replaces 
a divine account of man by man’s account of the divine,” 
and ‘‘removes much that had formerly caused insuperable 
difficulties and had quite unnecessarily been made an 
integral or a relevant part of practical religion.’ It 
speaks of “the unanimous recognition on the part of all 
Biblical scholars that the Old Testament cannot be 
taken as it stands as a trustworthy account of the history 
with which it deals.”” We wonder whether students 
of so-called Bible Schools are referred to this impartial 
and abundant source of learning, and suggest to general 
readers, who may turn to the mass of mal-information 
bound up with the Oxford edition of the Bible, that they 
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had better consult this encyclopedia for answers to their 
inquiries. We regret that the same canons of indepen- 
dent scholarship are not so consistently applied through- 
out the New Testament articles. References to the 
Virgin Birth and to the genealogy of Joseph are carefully 
guarded from any treatment that would bring the birth 
of Jesus into full scrutiny and discussion. 


‘Child Labor. 


There is pending in Congress a bill to establish a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The purpose of such a bureau would be 
to investigate throughout the country the actual con- 
ditions concerning the employment of children under 
fourteen and ‘sixteen years of age; to ascertain what laws 
are in operation and how they are enforced, and to fur- 
nish reliable and impartial information on the subject 
for the benefit of the people. Constitutional provisions 
prevent the enactment of any laws on the subject by 
the Congress, but any objections to this measure based 
on the Constitution are neutralized by the fact that 
the door to such enactment has been opened in estab- 
lishing other bureaus, and this door is wide enough for 
the entrance of this bill. Theoretical discussions as to 
the constitutional propriety of this bill are beside the 
mark. ‘The bill stands on round already prepared, 
and its legitimacy cannot be successfully assailed. 

It is sometimes urged against this measure that it is 
an exercise of paternal government. This expression 
should be carefully examined before it is accepted as a 
term of reproach. Paternal government, whether by 
the Congress or by the legislatures of the States, is open 
to objection only according as it does for the people 
what the people may better do for themselves, or forces 
its provisions where public sentiment will not sanction 
or support them. The word ‘‘paternal”’ in itself carries 
no reproach. It means “fatherly,” and because it is 
of Latin derivation and has been connected with unwise 
legislation is no reason for considering it objectionable 
in this connection. It ought not to be left to the use 
commonly made of it, and instead of defending this 
measure against such characterization we may adopt 
the phrase as a title of honor. ‘To whom may the chil- 
dren better look for protection and nurture than to the 
national government, to the legislators who undertake 
to frame laws which shall extend the strong arms of 
fatherliness over the oppressed, those who have no other 
recourse than to appeal to the representatives of the 
nation? It is curious, and it is tragic, that the very ones 
who would defend children from other harm, not only 
do not protect them from this harm, but press it upon 
them. Children themselves, impatient of school duties, 
eager to enjoy a premature independence, and to profit 
by their own earnings, and incapable of judgment as to 
their real interests, desire employment and press towards 
any pursuits that open to them opportunities of remuner- 
ation. They falsify their age in order to evade restric- 
tive provisions where they exist, conceal conditions un- 
favorable to their health and education, and conspire 
to deny themselves the benefits most conducive to their 
well-being. Parents, ignorant of the advantages of 
education and of the claims of childhood, desirous of 
increasing the family income, and, in many cases, even 
willing to use their children’s strength and labor for 
their own support in idleness, send their children to 
work, falsify required statements as to their age, and 
enter little children in the great army of labor before they 
have become eligible for enlistment for the battle of life. 
Employers, moved by short self-interest to profit by the 
labor of children, and, though they may themselves be 
fathers with humanitarian feelings and intentions, look- 
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ing upon their under-age employees as a necessary part 
of the machinery of industry, press everywhere to op- 
pose every advance of legislation toward humanity and 
the permanent interests of industry, and defend their 
action by a one-sided and partial view of the situation. 
Even while they devise ways of mitigating the hardships 
of child labor and provide educational and hygienic 
facilities for children in their employ, the main evils of 
the system remain and are maintained as much against 
sound economic principles as against the interests of com- 
mon humanity. Those, even, who lament the employ- 
ment of children and show willingness to limit such em- 
ployment refuse themselves to take a step which makes 
any real advance in this direction. By making child 
labor more tolerable they but promote its continuance, 
and render more difficult the correction of the funda- 
mental evils inseparable from such employment. ‘They 
parade the good conditions in a few mills and factories 
as evidence that they suffer from unjust interference 
through child-labor laws, and thereby lend color to the 
charge that reforms are hysterical, that agitators exagger- 
ate, and that evils are magnified. Meanwhile, they are 
oblivious to the indisputable evils, plain and multiplied, 
the prevention of which they help postpone, and the 
continuance of which they, in spite of individual acts of 
amelioration, promote. Powerful interests thereby are 
banded together to hinder progress, block legislation, 
obscure observation, and bring into ridicule a movement 
that carries with it the approval of human nature, the 
sanction of broad views of industrial well-being, the 
effectiveness of the institutions of a free people, and the 
good name of an enlightened nation. 

The wide variance between the laws in different States, 
the difficulty of bettering the situation in the industries 
of one State, while in other States immunity from control 
is enjoyed, the distorted views of the subject incident to 
local prejudice and interest, increase the difficulties of 
obtaining needed and effective legislation. No State 
can do for any others what it must, nevertheless, wait 
for other States to do before its own action can be of 
much avail. What is now required, before the States 
can properly fulfil the responsibilities committed them 
under the Constitution, is impartial and authoritative 
information gathered throughout the Union. The point 
of view must be a national one in order that the material 
gathered shall be available and influential everywhere. 


It is for the interest of all concerned that information 


shall be available which cannot be subjected to the 
charge of distortion and minimizing on the one hand, 
or of exaggeration and excitement on the other hand. 
The time has arrived for clear, straight light on this large 
and vital matter. Lenses which magnify should be replaced 
by transparent, undiverting media of observation. Men 
of contrary opinion should face the same facts, all together 
should see what are the real conditions in order that they 
may be wisely and effectively dealt with. 

The cry of the children is a piteous cry; but more than 
their own cry rises to be heard throughout the land. 
There is also the cry of those who feel for them more 
than they are capable of feeling for themselves, those 
who have not forgotten their own childhood, who thrive 
in maturity by what favored their childhood, and who 
will always suffer by what in their childhood was un- 
favorable. And it is more than the cry of persons and 
multitudes. It is a cry of the nation for its children. 
It is an appeal to the fatherhood of the people, a father- 
hood that resides in no arbitrary power of person or 
Hp Se but is not, therefore, to be counted absent or 
inoperative. It does not invoke the dominating arm 
of national law nor plead for an arbitrary exercise of 
power. It is an appeal merely for observation. It says: 
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“Look upon us, O our fathers, and see our condition. 
See how we fare in dusty mills, in whirring factories, in 
dark mines, and in the vile purlieus of crowded cities. 
Have regard to our distresses and heed our complaint. 
When father and mother forsake us, do ye, fathers of the 
nation, take us up. By your just vision, through your 
wise direction, acquaint the nation concerning us, the 
nation’s children. Be fathers to us as to your own 
children, and suffer not our cause to be rejected. We 
beg only your oversight and your hearing, that you may 
know how we are, and know that what we are makes or 
unmakes the nation that is to be.”’ J. W. D. 


Public Spirit. 


Publicity is often sought by men and women who have 
no public spirit. To appear in public, to speak in public, 
to figure in the magazines as one who is in the eye of the 
public, to carry one’s self so that he will be regarded as a 
public character, having his doings and sayings chronicled 
in all the daily papers,—all these things may be without 
the slightest exhibition or comprehension of public spirit. 
On the other hand, one may work quietly, avoid pub- 
licity, make no sensation, but seldom appear in public 
and never upon the platform and yet in the whole course 
of his daily life exhibit, in its finest form, public spirit. 

The public-spirited citizen is one who regards himself 
as part of the social organism, responsible to it for his 
actions and the effect of his actions, conscious always 
that the social organism thrives only when the units of 
that organism are in good health and beneficent activity. 
Public-spirited men and women are those who take into 
account the private interests of their husbands, wives, 
children, homes, and houses, but reckon them as parts 
also of a community made up of many homes and many 
private interests. They are therefore directly and 
actively interested in all the institutions which serve 
the public,—the schools, churches, hospitals, libraries, 
museums, and, above all, the government, especially in 
the departments of the government which determine 
and control measures affecting the food, water, air, 
light, police, and whatever concerns the health and safety 
of the individual citizen. 

He who is not public-spirited attends to his own busi- 
ness in his own way, makes his home as beautiful and as 
happy as he can, and beyond that takes advantage of the 
good work done by other men and women in providing 
for him a community in which there are innumerable 
good things which he can take or leave, as he pleases, with 
no further responsibility. He says in effect: If I want 
amusements, I will take such as I like. I will go to 
church if the church pleases me, I will seek pleasant com- 
panions where I can find them, I will pay my taxes if I 
have to; and for these and other things I will pay for 
what I use and leave the rest for those who like them. 

Practically, this code of conduct, which is that of some 
very amiable, intelligent, and self-satisfied people, is a 
relinquishment of the duties and responsibilities of the 
good citizen. ‘This is neither public spirit, a good private 
spirit, or anything but a very mean and sneaking sort of 
refined selfishness. ‘They who are ruled by it are not 
useful citizens anywhere. 

Public spirit regards all public institutions and all 
forms of social organization with regard to their effect 
upon all the members of society. ‘The poor, the sick, 
the criminal, the millionaire, and the laborer, the pros-~ 
perous and the unfortunate alike, are to be served and 
well served, or society fails to do its duty. Regarding 
himself as a unit in the social organism, vitally related 
to every other unit, a public-spirited citizen asks what 
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will best serve the real interests, not only of the enter- 
prising and the prosperous, but also of those who are 
unskilful, unthrifty, overweighted by the sin of others, 
too weak to hold their places in the press of competition, 
and too ignorant to use the advantages which lie within 
their grasp. 

When one looks in this way at the large duties and wide 
opportunities of the public-spirited individual, it is evi- 
dent enough that harm rather than good is done when 
one mistakes publicity of personal position and fame for 
an interest in public affairs. Harm is done by driving 
out of the field those who would modestly avoid such 
publicity, but have learned to associate it with public 
spirit. ‘The demand is for intelligence, for sympathy, 
and for the action of innumerable private individuals 
directed through all the social channels of the citizen’s 
activity toward ends which serve the public in all its 
parts. 

In any town or city public spirit causes each one to do 
something about it when things go wrong. If no whole- 
some amusements are provided, he says, Let’s have better. 
If the schools are ill-managed, he says, Let us improve them. 
If the church is decadent, he says, Let us put new life 
into it. If public buildings are inadequate he says, Let 
us build new ones. If the government is corrupt, he 
says, Let us elect honest men to office. If the standard 
of morals and taste is low, he says, Let us provide the 
means of culture. ‘That is to say, each one in his place in a 
well-ordered city says to his neighbor, quietly, Let us do 
our part, each one in his own place, to make the community 
in which we live a safe place in which to build our homes 
and to enjoy the fruits of our labor. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Forthcoming Hymn-book. 


Judging from various communications referring to the 
forthcoming hymn-book, to be published by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, it would seem necessary to 
explain a little more explicitly the purpose and method 
of the work and what the committee has been instructed 
by the board to do and to not do. 

The purpose of the committee is not to create a new 
hymn-book, but to revise an old one. ‘The call has been 
for a revision of the Hymn and Tune Book, revised in 
1877 by Rush R. Shippen, from the book published by 
the Association in 1868. ‘This is our historic, denom- 
inational hymn-book. It is not a personal production. 
Probably no member of the committee expects it to con- 
tain everything that he would personally desire, nor to 
exclude everything for which he would personally have 
no use, As far as possible, the committee has taken 
the denominational, and not the personal, point of view. 

To this end the votes of a great number of ministers 
and others have been secured to determine the avail- 
ability and denominational value of all the hymns in the 
present book. Many hymns will be retained, not be- 
cause the members of the committee would have per- 
sonally preferred them, but because they received a 
sufficiently large number of votes to establish their value 
in our congregations. A number of old-time hymns will 
doubtless appear in the new edition, which would not 
have been admitted had they been new-time or recently 
written hymns. The reason for this is obvious. An 
“old hymn is of value not simply because of its intrinsic 
merit, but because of its intrinsic merit plus the associa- 
tions which long familiarity has evolved. In a new, 
personal hymn-book—a book designed to represent the 
taste of some particular expert—no regard would need to 
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be paid to the associations of the past. But a revision 
of an older book requires different treatment. Such a 
revision must respect the wishes of the majority who have 
used and become attached to the original book. 

Had the American Unitarian Association sought simply 
to present an entirely new hymn-book,—one that would 
have satisfied an ideal standard, so far as such standard 
is possible among cultivated critics,—it would not have 
been necessary to do more than call attention to a num- 
ber of excellent hymn-books already in stock. ‘There 
is the “Hymns for Church and Home,” compiled in 
1895 by Mary W. Tileston and Arthur Foote, than whom 
it would be difficult to find more competent judges: 
the ‘““Hymns of the Ages,’ by Louisa P. Loring, pub- 
lished in 1904, is a model of the-printer’s art as well as 
a classic collection of devotional poetry and music. 
There are several other hymn and tune books of sur- 
passing excellence compiled and edited by Unitarians, 
who have given many years to. the study of hymnody 
and religious, poetic expression. In short, if only the 
competent experts were to be consulted, there would 
have been no excuse for the forthcoming revision. 

But in no instance has our denomination, as a de- 
nomination, been willing to accept and use the ideal, 
personal hymn and tune book. It has been the old book, 
with all its defects, that our congregations have used 
and loved. ‘The present attempt is to eliminate as far 
as expedient the defects of the old book, and to intro- 
duce, as far as expedient, such new material as the times 
and the growing needs of our congregations demand. 

Some of the communications that reach us warn us 
that the revision will be a failure if the past has any 
voice in the selection of hymns; other communications 
admonish us that, if the dear old hymns (defective in 
their doctrines though they may be) are omitted, the 
book will be dead from the start. 

The committee proposes to be as sympathetic towards 
those who have sung their faith into the old songs, as to 
those who have no patience with anything over ten 
years of age. The result will be that, while no indi- 
vidual will probably find the new edition ideally satis- 
factory, it will be a great improvement upon the edi- 
tion of 1877, it will be democratic and inclusive in its 
sympathies, and it will contain available material for 
all who are tolerant enough to use what they like and 
allow others the privilege of using some hymns to which 
they may personally object. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


A vicorous denunciation of the principle of the recall 
of judicial decisions affecting the Constitution was Presi- 
dent Taft’s reply, embodied in a series of speeches during 
a brief tour of Ohio last week, to Theodore Roosevelt’s 
notable declaration at Columbus, Ohio, on the eve of 
his announcement that he would accept the Republican 
nomination to the Presidency if it were tendered to him 
by the party convention. Mr. Taft thus expressed him- 
self in his discussion of the new method advocated by 
Col. Roosevelt: “This is a remarkable suggestion, and 
one which is so contrary to anything in government here- 
tofore proposed that it is hard to give to it the serious 
consideration which it deserves because of its advocates 
and of the conditions under which it is advanced. What 
this recall of decisions will amount to, if applied to constitu- 
tional question’, is that there will be a suspension of the 
constitution to enable a temporary majority of the elec- 
torate to enforce a popular but invalid act.” 


a 
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THE cause of general arbitration as advocated by Presi- 
dent Taft is suffering delay at the hands of the United 
Senate, which last Thursday materially amended the 
treaties between the United States and Great Britain 
and France, before it ratified them by a vote of 76 to 3. 
The feature of the treaties in their original form, which 
was the centre of senatorial opposition, was Clause 3 
of Article 3. ‘This, it was contended, constituted an in- 
vasion of the treaty-making powers conferred upon the 
Senate by the Constitution. This clause, accordingly, 
was eliminated from the agreement. Further amend- 
ments to the treaties excluded from the list of arbitrable 
causes a variety of problems, including all questions 
affecting the admission of aliens into the United States, 
the territorial integrity of the United States, and the 
operations of the Monroe doctrine. ‘The treaties in their 
amended form will have to be made the subject of fresh 
negotiations between the high contracting parties before 
they can be put into effect. 


wt 


It was estimated at the beginning of the week that 
2,000,000 Britons in various industries had been thrown 
out of employment as a result of the strike of coal-miners 
in the United Kingdom. Of the effectiveness of the 
miners’ protest there can be no doubt. So complete 
has been the stoppage of the production of coal that the 
British Isles were threatened with general suspension 
of productive industry in the event of the continuance of 
the strike for another fortnight. So keen was the dis- 
tress throughout England at the end of last week that the 
courts showed a disposition to refuse judgments and 
summonses, on the ground that a crisis like the existing 
one was no time to enforce contracts. The government 
last Tuesday did its best to bring about an agreement 
between the miners and the owners, with scant success, 
and the prospect was that parliamentary pressure would 
have to be employed in order to force the issue and save 
the nation from a calamity of the gravest proportions. 


ad 


Ropert E. PEARy’s romantic success at the northern- 
most point of the earth’s surface has been duplicated 
at the South Pole by Capt. Roald Amundsen, the intrepid 
Norwegian who reached Hobart, Tasmania, on March 6, 
and two days later announced to the world that he had 
reached the goal of his ambition and had remained there 
from December 13 until December 17 for the purpose of 
taking observations and erecting memorials of his visit. 
Capt. Amundsen’s arrival at Hobart was accompanied 
by a mysterious report at London that the pole had been 
reached by Capt. Robert F. Scott of the British navy, 
who, with the ship Terra Nova and a well-equipped 
expedition, had started southward six months later than 
Amundsen. After a disquieting period of uncertainty, 
coinciding with Amundsen’s period of silence, it became 
apparent that to the Norwegian must be awarded the 
palm pending the return to civilization of the rival ex- 
peditions, including the German and the Japanese parties 
which are still in the race, probably unaware of Amund- 
sen’s triumph. 

wt 


Capt. AMUNDSON’s attitude toward his rivals upon his 
emergence from his long adventure gives ground for 
the hope that the discovery of the South Pole will not 
be attended by the controversial incidents that marred 
the glory of Peary’s achievement “furthest north.” 
The generous Norwegian, at the moment when the world 
was ringing with the fame of his achievement, declared 
himself perfectly willing to share the honors with one or 
all of his rivals, and expressed the hope that Capt. Scott, 
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upon his return, would have a story similar to his own to 
tell. Capt. Amundsen’s complete freedom from narrow- 
ness was typical of the man who, lacking in resources 
and in the elaborate equipment that facilitated—or per- 
haps hindered—the work of his rivals, kept his energies 
bent to the successful accomplishment of his task. At 
Christiania the news of Amundsen’s contribution to the 
history of explorations was received with rejoicings, and 
the pride of the Norwegian people was summarized in 
a message of congratulation which King Haakon for- 
warded without delay to his distinguished subject. 


ae 


THE inauguration of Yuan Shi Kai as provisional 
president of the Chinese Republic at Pekin last Saturday 
was typical, even in sartorial details, of the change that 
has come over the late empire of the Manchus since the 
revolution began. Meagre descriptions. of the event 
indicate that the entire character of the ceremony was 
Occidental, and that the only touch of Orientalism 
observable was a brief religious rite by two Lamas. The 
failure of the new government to obtain the official rec- 
ognition of the powers was indicated by the absence 
from the inaugural of any representative of a legation. 
The Chinese constitution, which was finally approved by 
the national assembly at Nankin two days after Yuan 
had taken the oath of office, restricts the executive 
branch of the government by rigidly reserving the supreme 
power in the hands of the representatives of the people. 
Under the constitution the assembly on March 12 
elected Tang Shao Yi, a former follower of Yuan Shi 
Kai, as premier. ‘The rest of the cabinet will be likewise 
selected by the assembly. 


Sicns of a reaction against the activities of the revo- 
lutionary juntas in Mexico became visible last Sunday 
when a great mass meeting in the capital expressed its 
loyalty to the existing régime and formulated what 
appears to be a popular wish for the complete restoration 
of order in the republic. The voice of the capital seemed 
to exert a stimulating effect upon the government, which, 
on the day following the demonstration in the City of 
Mexico, announced its intention to redouble its energies 
in an effort to quell the wide-spread movement of sedition. 
The feeling is apparently growing among Mexicans that 
the present state of affairs, offering as it does the peril of 
intervention by the United States, is a national danger 
which must outweigh in importance any dissatisfaction 
with the trend of events at the capital since Madero 
took the reins of power. Such a conviction is apparent 
in the City of Mexico, at any rate. 


Brevities, 


If orthodoxy doesn’t make a man good, neither does 
heterodoxy. 


If there never had been any foreign missions, what 


-should we be? 


Freedom in religion and freedom from religion are two 
different things. 


The British census of 1911 showed that the rural 
exodus has been arrested. 


Hypocrisy is rarely self-conscious. 
hypocrisy is to deceive one’s self. 


The first step in 


It is easy to be tolerant if you do not care much for 
any religion. But the tolerance that is worth while 
implies a deep devotion to one’s own form of religious life 
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and with it a respect for others in theirs, even though 
theirs will not tolerate ours. 


In France a curé is guaranteed only $180 a year and a 
house to live in. In England $335 a year is the lowest 
stipend for a beneficed clergyman. 


Our pending arbitration treaties may not make war 
impossible, any more than law makes crime impossible; 
but they will make it more difficult as law does crime. 


The involuntary muscles do tirelessly most of the work 
of the body. Dr. Grenfell says, ‘‘Those dominated by 
the will soon get tired, just because there is something 
ruling them.” 


The Pacific Theological Seminary in Berkeley, Cal., 
includes, besides its own special faculty, the associate 
faculties of three other denominations, the Baptist, the 
Disciples, and the Unitarian. 


Ernest Dimnet, who contends in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury that M. Maeterlinck has been ‘“‘enormously over- 
rated,” and that he must be considered not as a phi- 
losopher, but as ‘‘a literary man of no superior degree,” 
admits that he has never forced himself on public atten- 
tion. 


Christian Life notes that this is the season when cough- 
ing in church has been persistent, but adds, ‘Yet even 
at the height of the influenza season you never hear a 
cough in a theatre during a scene which holds the au- 
dience.” Coughs are automatically suppressed when 
one is dominated by a superior interest. 


Read in the report from the Khasi Hills, published in 
another column, of the handful of rice, taken morning and 
evening from the portion allowed for meals, by which 
Unitarian women in that distant province make their 
daily contribution to the spread of the Unitarian faith. 
Poem, sermon, courage, inspiration,—one may find these 
in the thought of that daily handful of rice. 


When John Ruskin gave a stained glass window to 
the Roman Catholic chapel at Coniston, his neighborly 
interest was misunderstood. ‘To a friendly correspondent 
he wrote: ‘‘I was, am, and can be only a Christian Cath- 
olic in the wide and eternal sense. I have been that 
these five-and-twenty years at least. Heaven help me 
from being less as I grow older! But I am no more 
likely to become a Roman Catholic than a Quaker, Evan- 
gelical, or Turk.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Arbitration Treaties. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I beg to call the attention of your readers to the fact 
that, among the senators who voted against the Arbi- 
tration Treaties, in the crucial division in the amend- 
ment to Article III., and thus helped to destroy the 
most beneficent piece of constructive statesmanship 
that our country has seen in many decades, was the 
Hon. Duncan W. Fletcher, Senator from Florida, and 
incidentally vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. In thus voting, Senator Fletcher showed 
himself to be, not only out of touch with the great body 
of intelligent and high-minded American citizenship, 
but—what is more important from our present point 
of view—out of touch, also, with the overwhelming sen- 
timent of the Unitarian churches of this country. No 
more impressive meeting was held at our General Con- 
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ference in Washington last November than the great 
peace rally, when President Taft’s achievement was 
highly praised and rapturously applauded; and no 
more emphatic indorsement of the Treaties could have 
been given than that contained in Mr. Boynton’s reso- 
lution, which pledged all of our churches, not only to 
approve the Treaties by formal resolutions, if I re- 
member rightly, but also to work actively for their rati- 
fication by appointing special committees which should 
take this particular matter in charge. And this is the 
response which we have awakened in the heart of the 
Senator from Florida! 

Nor can it be said in this case, as in the loathsome 
Lorimer case, that Mr. Fletcher was acting in loyal obedi- 
ence to his conscience. ‘This action, says the New York 
Evening Post, referring to the fact that ‘‘the Democrats 
were almost solidly for the emasculation and ruin of 
the Treaties,’ “was prompted by partisan motives. 
The trail of politics is over it all.’ To which it might 
be added that, in the question of international arbitra- 
tion, if not in the question of a purchased Senatorship, 
where evidence is conflicting, there can be to-day but a 
single conscience, and hence but a single action in obedi- 
ence to this conscience! 

It is well, at such a time as this, to remind ourselves 
again that the vice-presidents of our Association are 
supposed, from long and noble custom, to be the men 
whom we delight to honor as distinguished representa- 
tives in the public life of the nation, of that high-mind- 
edness, exalted idealism, unselfish devotion to progress, 
enlightenment, and human welfare, which are the natural 
fruits of our liberal religion. Such men our Nominating 
Committee is presumably now seeking. May it not be 
hoped that, when the nominations are presented next 
month, it will be found that our church, which has boasted 
for a century of its great and splendid men, is not sud- 
denly so poor that it can discover no higher type of citi- 
zenship to serve as vice-president of the Association 
from the Southern States than the Senator from Flor- 


ida? JoHNn Haynes HOLMEs.. 
New York Ciry. 


“The Scientific Management of Churches.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Amen! A thousand times, yes! And the foundation 
of the scientific management of churches is to feed them, 
put more into the churches,—more money, more men, 
more truth, more honor, more love, more service, more 
consecration, more reverence, more ardor for righteous- 
ness, more of God-likeness, more of the Christ spirit! 

We do not sufficiently nourish our churches: we 
merely maintain them. In scientific terms, we supply 
our churches chiefly with “the food of maintenance,” 
not enough of “the food of production.” We treat our 
churches just as many American farmers treat farming. 

Listen to this parable of the pastoral life. A hunter, 
weary of the chase and its uncertainties, became a herder 
and a tiller of the soil: he would raise his own creatures 
upon the product of the land. But a hunter he was 
born: his hunter-soul was never reborn. Out of the re- 
sources of nature he produced no increase,—no grass, 
no more cattle, no more grain nor fruit. Like all hunters, 
he simply took what nature provides. He robbed the 
land, he robbed the cattle, he robbed his family, his 
helpers, himself. Like Esau, the hunter of old, he could 
not get beyond the chase. Unlike Jacob, the herder, 
and his descendants, the tillers of Israel’s soil, who en- 
tered into Esau’s inheritance, he could not enter into 
the productive life. 

Exactly this, in principle, has taken place on our New 
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England farms. We did not feed the land. We gave 
the cattle, as the saying is, just enough food, to-day, so 
they could worry as to whether or not they would get 
anything to eat on the morrow. ‘The over-worked and 
ill-fed housewife faded away to a shadow and came to 
an untimely rest from her burdens, and the misspelt 
inscription on her tombstone told the sad truth, “Now, 
O Lord, she is thin,” the letter-cutter, for want of room, 
putting the final ‘“‘e’’ around on the corner of the stone. 
“As in life, so in death,’ the neighbors remarked, as 
they read it. The children, half-starved in mind and 
body, ran away from home as soon as large enough. 
Dilapidation and degradation marked the habitation of 
the farmer who, in spirit, still remained the hunter. 


But the new agriculture is regenerating farm and, 


farmer. Be a producer, not a robber! Feed, feed, 
feed! Such are the admonitions. Feed the land, feed 
the stock, feed the family and the help, feed the mind, 
nourish the soul with the fruits of reverent righteousness. 
Give, not only the “food of maintenance,’’ but also the 
“food of production!”’ 

Too often our churches are carried on in the spirit of 
the hunter, in accordance, probably, with habits that 
have come down to us from the days of the old farming. 
We “maintain” our churches: we do not productively 
“support’”’ them. Not how little, but how much, can 
we put into our churches wisely, should be the aim. 
The prosperous dairyman feeds the cattle all that they 
ean possibly digest,—‘‘the food of production,’’—over 
and above ‘‘the food of maintenance’’; for he knows that 
out of ‘“‘the food of production’ comes all his profit. 
Feed the farm, and the farm will feed you! Nourish the 
church, and the church will return to you and the com- 
munity a hundredfold! The church of the hunter spirit 
is a robber church: providence and nature will keep it 
just barely alive. But the productive church is the 
honest church, the work of God and nature and man 
working together to nourish and increase and vitalize 
it into beauty and service! Such is the law of the scien- 
tific management of the church. A. W. L. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Saul and David. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Should not the story of Saul and David be read aloud 
in the editorial office of the Outlook? Saul picked David 
for his armor-bearer because he was a mighty man and 
prudent in matters, and loved him greatly. And David 
went out whithersoever Saul sent him, and behaved 
himself wisely; and he was accepted in the sight of all 
the people, and also in the sight of Saul’s servants. But 
it soon appeared that David was a personage, also, and 
the popular recognition of his merits wrought wrath in 
the mind of his maker, and Saul eyed David from that 
day and forward. And it came to pass on the morrow 
that the evil spirit from God came upon Saul, and there 
was a javelin in Saul’s hand. And Saul cast the javelin; 
for he said, I will smite David even to the wall with it. 
And David avoided out of his presence twice. ‘The 
thought of David’s power, and his exercise of it, where his 
own had been, corroded Saul’s mind. It became an 
idée fixe. He was obsessed with it. Periods of fury 
alternated with periods of recognition of David’s service 
and merit. Hate was the greater for that love had been. 
Alienation made treachery. But David’s magnanimity 
never failed him. He used not his power over Saul, 
though often Saul’s life was in his hand. And finally 
there was long war between the house of Saul and the 
house of David; but David waxed stronger and stronger, 


and the house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker. De 
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The Headland. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Impregnable, rock-walled, remote from life, 
This heaving headland juts into the sea. 
Dark roaring surges foaming furiously 
Surround its base; and in the storm’s wild strife 
Red forked lightnings, slashing as with knife, 
In vain would cleave it. And, when winds are free, 
They beat its rugged face for mastery. 
Still, firm it stands, though elements are rife 
With angry protest, and upon its brow 
The turf is green and lowly flowers bloom. 
So, in the world, some characters uprise 
And ’mid its seething turmoil do not bow, 
But, calmly pressing through the darkling doom, 
Stand in eternal light, with steadfast eyes. 


és 
Progressive Baptists. 


BY REV. THEODORE D. BACON. 


When John D. Rockefeller put the University of 
Chicago on its feet, about 1892, he builded, if not better, 
yet probably more broadly, then he knew. Until that 
time the Baptists were living in a deeper dogmatic slum- 
ber than any other of the great Protestant communions. 
But twenty years have wrought much change, in which 
the university has been a great factor. It is under 
suspicion among Baptists, many of whom refuse to 
recognize its theological teachers as in any way rep- 
resentative of Baptist thought. But it keeps. sending 
graduates into the Baptist ministry, and by its irritation 
compels even those who oppose it to sit up and take 
notice. It has just published the proceedings of the 
twenty-ninth annual session of the Baptist Congress, 
held last November at Atlantic City. The Congress is 
not unlike our Ministerial Institute, but represents the 
progressive wing of the Baptists and includes also a 
few progressive Disciples, among whom the Chicago 
men are, of course, prominent. How squarely the 
issues of the day are met may be seen from the topics 
discussed at this session, which include the divinity of 
Christ, the results of Biblical criticism, the problem 
of church union, pauperism, and mysticism. Other 
programmes have covered similar ground. 

How modern problems cut across former lines of 
division may be seen from the discussion, at this Congress, 
of pauperism. It is such as would be welcomed on all 
sides at one of our meetings. There is not absolute 
agreement as to remedies, but there is general consent 
that the difficulty is not to be met by mere giving of 
doles. There must be social readjustment. 

Again, from the mystical side, there is a discussion of 
great value, on the vital element of religion in which 
there is hardly a word that would not have been equally 
at home in one of our own meetings, and in which the 
common brotherhood of those who have felt the mystic 
touch comes clearly into view, though not specially 
emphasized by the speakers. “The children of the 
light are one.” 

Even in Biblical criticism and the question of the 
divinity of Christ there is much common ground. As 
to the Bible, the principal difference was that it was a 
setting forth of general principles which have long been 
accepted among us. One speaker endeavored to cast 
learned ridicule at the whole thing, but his paper was of 
no constructive value. The statements as to the di- 
vinity of Christ were not Unitarian; there was what 
seemed like conscious effort to prevent their being Uni- 
tarian.. But certainly they were not orthodox in the 
traditional sense. The principal speaker took refuge in 
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Ritschlianism. He found that there is no metaphysical 
unity of Jesus with God; but practically Jesus has for 
us the value, not of a man, but of God. Beyond that 
we are, and must remain, ignorant. ‘This was the most 
advanced position taken. It is not permanent, but it 
is of worth in its endeavor to retain all the religious 
values of the traditional view, while accepting an open- 
minded attitude toward Biblical investigation. With 
such a position, provided it is frank and outspoken, or- 
ganized liberalism can have little quarrel, even though 
conditions differ. 

When it is remembered that the Baptists are specially 
strong in those parts of the country and those classes 
of society where conservatism is strongest, it will be seen 
that the publication of such utterances as these of men 
eminent in the denomination is of great significance. 

The question of church union between Baptists and 
Disciples, the latter also practising immersion, and be- 
tween immersionists of all kinds and other religious 
bodies is of less immediate interest to us, but, from the 
wider, more catholic point of view of religious progress, 
is well worth considering. ‘The question is not, as often 
supposed, a mere question of form. It is quite as much 
a question who shall be baptized as how. The main 
point of the Baptist contention is no salvation by proxy. 
No one, they claim, can be made a Christian by the per- 
formance of any ceremony by others, in which he bears 
no willing part. ‘This is now so generally conceded as 
to call for no special emphasis. It underlies the Uni- 
tarian statement of salvation by character, but it was 
not always so. 

Baptism itself is to the Baptists merely the prescribed 
form to be administered to those who are regenerate. 
Many of the Disciples, however, are inclined to regard 
baptism as itself efficacious in bringing regeneration 
about. Hence one reason for Baptist reluctance to 
union with them. ‘Toward other Christians they feel a 
greater attraction, recognizing the difficulties which 
adherence to their form involves, yet reluctant to retreat 
from a position as to that form in which they are un- 
doubtedly right from a historical point of view. No 
clear-cut plan of union is yet in sight, but there can be 
no doubt that, with the change of emphasis which mod- 
ern views of the Bible have brought, the difficulties which 
are now insuperable will gradually fade away. 


Spiritual Life, 


One cannot attain to it through the word, through 
the mind, or through the eye. It is reached only by 
him who says, “Itis! Itis!”—Hindu (Katha Upanishad). 

wt 


Death may be but the provision for taking us abroad, 
ere we have stopped too long at home, and unsealing the 
closed inlets of wisdom, affection, and reverence, by the 
surprise of new light.—James Martineau. 


a 


The course of nature falls in with our reason and our 
duty. We trust in our heavenly Father, as a child relies 
on the protection and love of its parents; and in that 
trust, when the night comes, we lie down contentedly. 
Robert Southey. 

] 


The law of sacrifice and hope is read to us by every 
autumn leaf that the wind blows in our faces, whether 
they are brown or crimson and gold. Yes, I like the 
crimson and gold ones best; they are like contented, 
happy old people who understand that the end is better 
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and more glorious every way than the beginning,—just 
a going on from better to better—Annie Keary. 


wt 


He that hath done all his business and is begotten to 
a glorious hope by the seed of an immortal spirit can never 
die too soon nor live too long.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Frederic the Great and Religious Liberalism. 


BY REV. AUGUST KAMPMEIER. 


In this year of the two hundredth anniversary of the 


birth of Frederic the Great, his relations to religious 


tolerance and liberalism may be of interest to us, espe- 
cially since he also had relations to Unitarians. 

Though head of the Protestant State Church, this 
enlightened despot showed a remarkable tolerance towards 
different religious beliefs.. (I take the following extracts 
from the Protestantenblatt, January 24.) In regard to 
the rights of congregations he commanded, ‘Good 
morality is the first thing in a village priest, and, if the 
peasants like him, they are not to be troubled in any 
way!’’ Charges of heresy he rejected, as on the other 
hand he confirmed the petition of four orthodox congre- 
gations in Berlin to retain their old hymn-book. When 
the consistory of Eastern Prussia complained about a 
treatise of the court preacher and professor, Stark, in 
Koenigsberg, he rejected the complaint by saying, “The 
professor will probably know what he as a writer may 
say to an educated public in order to awaken further 
thought, and what is useful to teach to his congregation 
as preacher.” A certain preacher by the name of Schulz 
dared for the first time to go on the pulpit with a cue 
instead of a wig, and was consequently persecuted with 
great suspicion by his orthodox brethren and called 
the Zopfschulz. When he further wrote “An Ethics 
for All People without Difference of Religion,” the Ber- 
lin consistory complained, forgetting that Schulz had 
begun his treatise with a reference to an essay of the 
king “On Self-love as a Principle of Morality.”’ Fred- 
eric, therefore, expressed his thanks to the accused in a 
decree of his cabinet, ‘that you have attempted in your 
ethics to further develop my sketched plan.’”’ The con- 
sistory did not say any more. Zedlitz, the head of the 
cabinet, added that ecclesiastical authorities only had to 
watch over this,—that a preacher made good people 
out of his congregation and to set a good example him- 
self. 

Frederic favored the immigration of all kinds of sects 
and protected them in their religion. The numerous 
Mennonites in Western Prussia could pay off their mili- 
tary service in money, having religious scruples about 
going to war. He allowed the Unitarians to build a 
church instead of purely a meeting-house. Hussites 
and Schuenkfeldians were tolerated. He disliked the 
Moravians strongly on account of their religious over- 
zealousness, but confirmed their settlements. And, when 
some of them addressed an admonitory letter to the 
king and tried to convert him, he ordered, ‘‘Let them 
have a polite answer: they wish only my best, anyhow.” 

Some of his sayings on religion are of interest. “I 
seek only truth: I honor it everywhere where I meet it, 
and submit to it where it is shown to me.” ‘‘Since 
I do not side with any sect, I can look upon all of them 
without prejudice.” In a letter to the preacher, Beau- 
sobre, he says: “I hope that you believe that we don’t 
need Luther nor Calvin in order to love God.” In an- 
other place he says: ‘““How could I dare to compare 
myself with a being who governs this infinite universe 
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and keeps it in order. I dislike it, to have kings called 
representatives of God on earth. Kings stand too far 
below him, as that a comparison with the divine majesty 
could be possible.”” In a criticism of the French book, 
“Systéme de la Nature,’’ though himself a strong sceptic, 
he defends Christianity against the accusation of being 
the source of all evils mankind was suffering from, and 
points to the ethical teachings of Jesus and his Sermon 
on the Mount. Regarding religious tolerations he said: 
“All religions must be tolerated. Let every one get 
saved in my country according to his own fashion.” 
“You can force a poor fellow to repeat a certain formula, 
to which he denies his inner conviction, therefore the 
persecutor has gained nothing.” “If you follow up 
society to its beginnings, it becomes clear to the eye that 
the ruler has no right whatever about the facon de penser. 
No ruler has any right whatever over the opinions of the 


citizen.”” ‘‘Tolerance is a tender mother, which makes 
states flourish.” ‘‘Do you accuse me of too much tol- 
erance? I will be proud of this fault, and it would be 


desirable if no other fault could be held up to any prince.” 

One of the successors of Frederic, Frederic William III., 
wrote the following on the religion of the first: ‘“Un- 
usual men have ever had something enigmatic about 
them: they were misjudged. And what is more spiritual, 
more mysterious in us than the religious in its presenti- 
ments and terrors! ‘The religious is often to be met 
with the least where the voluble tongue speaks, and to 
be met with the most where it is silent. Who had more 
enablement for the Christian religion than he, more 
disposition for the holiest and highest! But oppressive 
chains were laid upon him and constraint he would not 
bear. His education was surrounded by rude barriers. 
An intolerant polemics left his heart untouched. ‘Thus 
it came that the fundamental dogmas of our church 
were offensive to him, the more he was forced to learn 
them by heart according to the catechism. The un- 
worthy punishments gathered in his soul the tinder of 
sneer and ridicule. He saw that in his surroundings 
just those who wished to seem pious indulged in sinful 
excesses, intrigues, and knaveries and vices which even 
paganism condemns. ‘This filled his soul with aversion 
and bitterness, and surrounded the healthy kernel with 
an outer hard and stinging shell. But the kernel of his 
life remained healthy, not in the form of the church, but 
animated by the earnest, deep sense for human and di- 
vine laws. In truth, we may say, In fulfilling his duties, 
he was practically more religious than he seemed to be. 
Surely, Frederic has indulged in scoffings at the holiest 
which man has, and these sarcastic mockeries have 
unfortunately come before the public. But more con- 
clusions and inferences were drawn from them than 
lay therein. Such jests of witty heads are brought about 
through external, accidental circumstances, especially at 
banquets, impulses springing up momentarily, which affect 
men like sneezing. The stimulus is increased through 
the laughers. Often just the deepest men can forget 
themselves in humoristic temper. But the intentions 
were not meant to be serious. Great men must not be 
judged according to single moments. ‘The great Luther 
would often appear very small if he were to be judged 
according to his table talk. What Frederic, incited to 
laughable contrasts, has said in a profane way, the world 
has come to know. But what he has thought in his soli- 
tary walks, the great, the sublime, and divine, it does 
not know. But the nature of true piety consists in 
this, that it lies deeply within and that it loathes all 


Pp. i 
One of the best judgments on the religious and polit- 
ical significance of Frederic the Great is that of Leopold 


von Ranke. He says: “Continental Protestantism had 
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made an attempt to become a world power through 
Sweden, but in vain. What the valorous Swedish kings, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Charles X., and Charles XII., had 
not been able to bring about, this, in a world-historic 
sense, Prussia now brought about, but in a different 
way. Those kings would have rigorously held to the 
religious idea: the rise of Prussia, as. it appeared in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, rests on this, that that 
was not done. Here the idea of the state for the first 
time severed itself from its connection with a positive 
religious confession. The idea of a Protestant principality 
with the right of a reformation of the Church was transposed 
into that of the state, which above all gave up this right. 
In order to protect itself against the preponderance of 
other world elements, or to assert its rights against these, 
the Protestant world had to undertake this change. In 
Brandenburg, Prussia, neither in legislative nor religious 
relations, neither in jurisdiction nor administration, was 
regard had for anything else than the inner need.” 

The versifications of Frederic are forgotten. Still 
there is one worthy of consideration as characterizing the 
man, whose principle was, ‘A prince is to be the first 
servant of the state.’’ It shows his greatness, not po- 
litical alone, but also his religious and moral greatness, 
we may say. I translate as follows:— 

“Believe me, if I’d be Voltaire, 
If I like many others were, 
If I with scanty lot content, 
From fleeting luck myself had rent, 
Yes, I’d deride it just as he;... 
But other rank and other station 
Requires other obligation. 
Voltaire within his quiet cells, 
In land, where fealty old yet dwells, 
In peace and quiet may engage 
To gain the glory of a sage, 
Pursuing Plato’s track and norm; 
But I, whose ship does face the storm, 


In face of ruin I must not fly, 
As king must think and live and die. 


Iowa Crry, IA. 


An Every-day Mystery. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


The Italian astronomer, Schiaparelli, probably the 
greatest astronomer of our time, made his most impor- 
tant discoveries with a telescope having an object-glass 
of only eight and one-third inches in diameter; and, 
during the later years of his activity, he had to contend 
with failing eyesight. Nevertheless, it was he who first 
discerned the so-called canals of Mars, which Prof. Lowell 
has since made familiar to the general public; and he 
determined the synchronous rotation and revolution of 
Mercury, and also of Venus, scrutinizing these latter 
planets at high noon (an unheard-of proceeding in the 
astronomical world) to avoid the mists and other ob- 
securing conditions of evening and morning, when alone 
these members of our solar system are visible to the 
naked eye. His work with the asteroids, meteors, and 
double stars is also famous. : 

In that remarkable production of a remarkable mind, 
the autobiography of Miss Helen Keller, occur frequent 
passages indicating the abnormal acuteness of the deaf 
and blind writer’s powers of observation. For example: 
“T felt the low soughing of the wind through the corn- 
stalks, the silky rustling of the long leaves, and the in- 
dignant snort of my pony as we caught him in the pasture 
and put the bit in his mouth,—ah me! how well I re- 
member the spicy, clovery smell of his breath!”” ‘‘Sud- 
denly a change passed over the tree [in which she was 
sitting]. All the sun’s warmth left the air. I knew 
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the sky was black, because all the heat, which meant 
light to me, had died out of the atmosphere. A strange 
odor came up from the earth. I knew it was the odor 
that always. precedes a thunderstorm, and a nameless 
chill clutched my heart.” Rowing in summer-time on 
the lake at Wrentham, she could tell, from the odor of 
the shrubbery, in which direction the nearest shore 
lay, and could even distinguish different parts of the lake 
by scenting the different flowers or shrubs on its banks. 
Her consciousness of the peculiar temperament of any 
one with whom she comes in contact is even more won- 
derful than her reading of nature in the woods and fields. 
Mark ‘T'wain’s humor and kindliness spoke to her in the 
mere touch of his hand, and she could hardly enter his 
presence without being straightway filled with mirth and 
joy. One would not like to enter her presence with a 
guilty secret on one’s soul. 

The mystery so broadly hinted at in the foregoing 
illustrations is, of course, the mystery of the relation 
of mind to matter, and of the control of one by the other, 
if there really is such control, and the question, Which 
is the controller and which the controlled? And what is 
the link between them whereby they can come into any 
relation at all? Or is there no link, and do mind and 
matter simply proceed along parallels that are destined 
never to intersect? Obviously, the same puzzle presents 
itself, if one only stops to think of it, whenever a person 
raises a hand or moves a finger. There is no apparent 
or conceivable bridge spanning the chasm between will- 
power and the physical substance of hand or finger. 
Prof. George Herbert Palmer, in his recent Lowell lect- 
ures on “The Problem of Freedom,” now published in 
book form, finds in this unbridgeable chasm between 
mind and the matter on which it seems to act one of the 
chief stumbling-blocks in the way of an unquestioning 
belief in the freedom of the will. But a contemplation 
of the above-cited and other instances of what the or- 
dinary observer must regard as a triumph of mind over 
matter, of the eager and undaunted soul over the frail 
and defective body, can hardly fail to convince the 
thoughtful that something in the nature of spiritual 
control of a hampering environment is, indeed, possible 
and on every hand evident, even though the lever and 
the fulerum which the mind uses in moving obstructive 
matter remain always invisible. Nor can one hope to 
discover the connection between the two until man 
succeeds in manufacturing life out of inanimate dust, 
as Dr. Charlton Bastian, in his latest book, “The Origin 
of Life,’ has the hardihood to claim that he has done. 
Small wonder that the Royal Society, of which the 
noted scientist is a member, refused to publish his as- 
tonishing exposition of how to make life in a test-tube. 

We have all seen instances of acute mental perception 
which baffle explanation. Many of us have experienced 
the peculiar’ sensation of knowing exactly what was 
being done by some one behind us or otherwise out of 
sight, or have known, from some inexplicable tension 
in the atmosphere, what was being thought by a silent 
companion. Visible and audible and tangible mani- 
festations are not the only signs that the mind can read. 
“There goes a hen-pecked husband,’”’ one may hear an 
only moderately observant person say of some passing 
stranger, who surely enough is afterward learned to be 
subject to conjugal tyranny, though what the exact 
marks of this subjection were in his case it would prob- 
ably puzzle the author of the observation to explain. 
One man, with half a glance, will see more than another 
with wide-open eyes and a prolonged stare. The seer, 
the prophet, and the sibyl are not without reason often 
represented as bereft of earthly vision. 

These instances and reflections are not offered as idle 
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and meaningless, or as possessing merely a possible in- 
terest to the reader seeking amusement. It is such 
reminders of the fine superiority to material limitations 
which the ardent soul delights to assert that help to keep 
alive within one the feeling that, though physical causes 
and effects do make up so much of the world around us, 
and though at times we seem to be helpless links in a 
chain of necessity instead of free agents and masters of 
our fate, nevertheless the powers of will and personality 
are incalculable, and capable of such marvellous and 
continuous development as no man has yet conceived. 
MALDEN, Mass. 


The Torch. 


Lord, let me be the torch that springs te light 
And lives its life in one exultant flame, 

One leap of living fire against the night 
Dropping to darkness even as it came. 

For I have watched the smouldering of a soul 
Choked in the ashes that itself hath made, 

Waiting the slow destruction of the whole, 
And turned from it, bewildered and afraid. 


Light me with love—with hate—with all desire, 
For that I may not reach; but let me burn 
My little moment in pulsating fire 
Ere yet into the darkness I return; 
Be it for guard or menace, peace or sword, 
Make me thy torch to burn out swiftly, Lord. 
—Theodosia Garrison, ‘‘in The Joy 0’ Life.” 


Soul Revelations. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Not only in the artist, but in millions who make no 
pretension to art, there is the hunger, the passion for 
beauty. Perhaps there is no one, however low he may 
have sunk, who does not yield to the charm of the flower- 
sown meadow, the star-sown sky, the Apollo Belvedere, 
the Sistine Madonna, the A-minor Sonata, the Gettys- 
burg Address, the Sermon on the Mount, the face of 
a child, the brave word spoken, the brave deed done, 
the great sorrow bravely borne. 

It is impossible to define in words what beauty is, or 
tell why the soul is a-hunger for it. We only know, when 
beauty shines out in nature or the human life, there goes 
on around a work of reparation: ugliness disappears, 
the petty things of life no longer attract. ‘There is a 
detachment of the soul from wrong and sin, and a fresh- 
ness, a tenderness, a grace, seem to penetrate it like the 
scent of flowers. We are learning in ways that surprise 
us that the most repulsive of men, the most degraded of 
women have, in the veiled depths of their being, spots 
of innocence, tiny gardens wherein may bloom some 
little flower of tenderness, of fidelity, of courage, or of 
patience. 

How could you recognize the beautiful and divine in 
another, unless the beautiful and the divine had begun — 
to blossom in your own soul! If you understand a poet, 
it is because some of the same poetic fire burns in you; 
but to understand him fully you must have as much of 
the fire as the poet has himself. 

Do not think your ideal is too high. ‘To-morrow you 
will have reached and gone beyond it. 

It may be your privilege to show to those who stand 
in the valleys of sorrow and of fear the crimson mountain 
peaks. I love to think that no brave word or beautiful 
deed, though as unnoticed as the stray leaf fluttering 
from its parent stem, is ever lost. I love to think that 
it falls like a seed in some human heart, to bud, to flower, 
to fruit, to bear its kind a hundred, a thousand times. 
One may have fallen so low that his soul has lost all its 
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innocence (if it can be said that the soul can lose its 
innocence), but who yet has a secret adoration for the 
better things; and a pure life seems to him as high and 
beautiful as the stars.. There is in the roughest and 
coarsest of men a strange trembling of soul in the pres- 
ence of innocence. ‘They are hushed to silence at the 
revelation of laws deeper than the foundations of the 
mountains and higher than the stars. I have found, 
as I knew such men better, even in them something inex- 
plicable, something unforeseen, something super-animal, 
something that made me afraid. 

Some teachers, like Jesus, Emerson, and Victor Hugo, 
great, tender, and beautiful, see nothing essentially ugly 
or vile even in those men who have sold their manhood 
for money or those women who have sold themselves 
for bread, or, seeing the ugliness and sin in the soul, see 
there also that auroral color, that divine meaning which 
penetrates it like a mystic perfume, that eternal element 
out of which is built the philosophy, the beauty, the re- 
ligion in that rising architecture which makes the great 
structure of the immortal human life! When we turn 
our faces to the light and to the new duty, we can cross 
the threshold of a new future. 

The developed man will see with immeasurable pity 
those who are beneath him in money or morals or man- 
ners: he will not dare to judge or condemn them. He 
will not cherish, however great the provocation, anger, 
revenge, or hate. He will have for all an all-embracing 
charity, an unconquerable desire to serve, a tenderness 
trembling on the verge of tears. 

For it must be that the same pain and suffering, the 
same pulvis et wmbra which are in earth are also in the 
heart of God. It is not his majesty, his power, his 
holiness to which we kneel. It is his need, his sorrow, 
his struggle with the evil of the universe, his increase of 
being in goodness, in patience, in courage. The Greeks 
made the great Olympians above sorrow; but the more 
loved Dionysus, Hercules, Persephone, had their expe- 
rience of sorrow, their periods of struggle, their dark 
hours, the element of sadness as well as of joy. 

JaMEstown, N.Y. 


~~ Che Pulpit. 


To what Extent can Man control his Destiny? 


BY REV. R. J. HUTCHEON. 


Work out your own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you. 
PHILIPPIANS ii. 12, 13. 
“One ship sails east 


And another west, 
With the selfsame winds that blow; 


° : Tis the set of the sails, 


And not the gales, 
Which decides the way to go.”’ 


“Like the winds of the sea 
Are the ways of fate, — 
As we voyage along through life; 
aes) ’Tis the will of the soul 
That decides the goal 
And not the calm of the strife.’”’ 


In this text and these two short verses we have a most 
cheerful and inspiring view of human nature and human 
life. They strike a note that is like the call of a trumpet 

‘in these times when so much of our literature is filled 
with the sad undertone of pessimism or the wavering 
note of agnosticism or the loud wail of social despair. 


_ They are like a burst of sunshine after long days of mist, 


‘ain, and darkness, and cause our hearts to break out into 
nging as the birds do on some bright warm morning in 
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May or June after a day or two of cold, drenching rain. 
There is nothing more essential to man’s happiness than 
hope, and nothing makes for hope more than the affirma- 
tion or conviction that he has within him a spiritual force 
which can be used both as a rudder to. guide his course 
by and as a motor power to propel himself along that 
course. If Christianity has been a great force for good 
in Europe and America, if Europe and America have been 
more energetic and optimistic than the Oriental world, 
it is because every now and then in the crises of life this 
Christian idea of a spiritual force within man has been 
revived. In the ordinary course of history it has been 
more or less hidden under the vast organization of the 
church or under a mass of creeds and dogmas, but it 
has never been entirely submerged and has burst up again 
and again into fresh life and power. ‘he Protestant 
Reformation, the religious movement of George Fox 
and the Quakers, the revival of John Wesley and the 
Methodists, the rise of Channing and Unitarianism in 
New England, the rapid growth of the New Thought 
propaganda in our own time,—all these and many other 
movements testify to the perennial vigor of the idea that 
man has within him a spiritual force, that man is a new 
spiritual force in the world and not the mere puppet of 
blind, mechanical, outward forces. This is the most 
essential idea of our Western World; it is’ the source of 
our energy, of our initiative, of our hope both for this 
world and the life to come. How that new force got 
individualized and organized in our souls we do not know, 
any more than we know how organic life got lifted above 
the inorganic world, or how animal life got differentiated 
from vegetable life, or how man got elevated over the 
animal world. But our ignorance of the method of its 
origin need not weaken our belief in. its reality. You 
cannot explain the vegetable by the mineral, nor the 
animal world by the vegetable world, and no more can 
we explain man by giving a history of all the movements 
that went before him. You cannot explain life at all, 
you can only describe it as you find it; and the history 
of man’s industry and art and politics and religion shows 
that he is a maker, a moulder, a shaper of his world, that 
a spiritual creative force has been delegated to him by 
the great artist and creator God, and that his welfare 
depends on the continued awakening of this spiritual 
creative power in his being. As Goethe said, all the great 
epochs in history have been periods of faith; 7.e., periods 
when man believed in himself, in his power to dominate 
the world, and in his power to realize the unseen in his 
own spiritual experience. As it is the ‘‘set of the sails, 
and not the gales,’’ that decides the way a ship shall go, so 
it is ‘‘the will of the soul that decides the goal,’’ and not 
blind mechanical forces in the world around us. ‘There 
is nothing more necessary in our lives than the living 
conviction, present in our thought every day, that we are 
God’s children; or, in the more thought-compelling 
language of to-day, that a creative spiritual force has 
been delegated to us by the great creative Spirit, and that 
through that force we may lift our lives to a far higher 
level than that of mere natural instinct. 

To see the full force of this thought let me remind 
you of some of the fatalistic ways in which our life is 
often conceived. It is spoken of, e.g., as a cog in a ma- 
chine. As the cog has absolutely no meaning in itself, 
no power to propel itself, and no function to perform 
apart from the machine, and is compelled to move when 
the machine moves, so man’s life is in the grip of a blind 
fate and, do what he may, he cannot change himself or 
his lot in the world. Or it is spoken of as a sort of eddy 
on the edge, as it were, of a great stream. It is in inces- 
sant motion. Round and round it goes, but it gets no 
further forward: as it was a thousand years ago, so it is 
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now and so it will be a thousand years from now. Or 
it is spoken of as a cul-de-sac or blind alley. You ride or 
drive or walk joyfully along, when suddenly you dis- 
cover that the road has come to an end, that it leads 
nowhere. Or it is spoken of as a bubble which had been 
cast up on the shore by the breaking of a great wave; 
for a moment it flashes beautifully in the sunshine; but 
another great wave soon dashes it to pieces or a gust of 
wind lifts it and blows it into nothingness. Or it is spoken 
of as a leaf which dances merrily on a branch of the tree 
of nature during the spring and summer, shines with a 
golden glory in the autumn, and then is carried by the 
wanton winds to a nameless grave and quick decay. 
By all these similes the imagination of man has tried to 
convey its melancholy sense of the brevity and helpless- 
ness and nothingness of our human lot. 

Now there is enough truth in these similes to give 
them beauty and currency, but they are neither true nor 
helpful if we allow them to occupy our minds. It is 
plain to every one that human life is surrounded by cer- 
tain conditions which we cannot change. We cannot 
fly to the moon or change the seasons or make the earth 
produce without labor or destroy the law of diminishing 
returns or prolong life forever or prevent the ebb and flow 
of our own mental and spiritual moods. If a life lived 
within these large necessities is like a cog in a machine, 
why so be it. ‘To those whose notion of freedom is doing 
exactly what the whim of the moment suggests, life 
must always seem a prison-house. Within certain large 
limitations man may be increasingly the master of his 
world; but, as soon as he tries or wishes to break through 
those bounds, he becomes aware that they cannot be 
passed in this life at least. But, if the world in which 
man is free is so large that he has not yet begun to make 
himself at home in it, why make ourselves melancholy 
by peering through the dim horizon towards the bounds 
beyond which we cannot pass? Actiye spirits are very 
seldom melancholy, for they are proving their freedom 
in the world of deeds: it is the dreamers who are melan- 
choly, and they are so because, instead of realizing their 
freedom in action, they are always thinking of those 
bounds away off in the dim distance beyond which man’s 
action cannot go. Let us learn, then, from the men and 
women of action to work out our own salvation; for it is 
God which worketh in us or it is God who has loaned or 
delegated to us some of his own creative spiritual power. 

Look, first of all, at some applications of this truth 
to our personal lives. It is not in our power to make 
ourselves seven feet high or to change our features or the 
color of our eyes or our hair, if they do not suit us, or to 
make ourselves great poets or painters or dramatists or 
inventors or musicians at will. Life soon undeceives us 
if we try to vault over the natural boundaries of our 
individual constitution. But within these boundaries 
we can do wonders with ourselves if we only start early 
enough and wish hard enough and persist long enough. 
There is a measure of creative spiritual power within all 
of us, and, as we use it, it grows and unfolds. We cannot 
change our features or the color of our eyes, but we can 
light them up from within with the light of a heart that 
is warm and tender in its sympathies and affections, of 
an imagination that lives in a world of ideal beauty, and 
of a soul that aspires towards purity and harmony and 
religious faith, When we are young, we are apt to 
measure beauty by form and feature and complexion,— 
the mere gifts, for the most part, of physical heredity,— 
but, as we grow older, it is the mind and heart and spirit, 
speaking through form and feature, that we look for and 
admire. When the light of maternal love shines from 
within, it often lights up the homeliest features with a 
radiant beauty. Under the stress of a great thought or a 
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great love the human face becomes transfigured as the 
years pass by, until it reflects a glory almost of another 
world. ‘That is what art means by the halo which it has 
placed around the head of Jesus: That is what Madame 
Meuricoffre meant when she wrote to her father con- 
cerning the great Italian liberator, Garibaldi, ‘““I have 
seen to-day the face of Garibaldi; and now all the devo- 
tion of his friends is made as clear as day to me. I 
never altogether understood that feeling until his presence 
made it clear to me. It is the individual man and his 
personal influence that are so strong, but then it is the 
man exalted and sanctified, as it were, by his own single- 
minded devotion to and faith in a holy cause; and it is 
that which you see in his face, as though written in letters 
of light, and which carries on’your. thoughts from him asa 
man to him as the type and representative of his cause. 
One could love the cause without seeing him, but in see- 
ing him you seem to be suddenly gifted with the power of 
seeing it as he sees it. It is a face in which the whole 
character is written, simple, grand, and loving.” 

From this illustration you may see at once the drift 
of what I am trying to say. It is our thoughts, our 
fancies, our ideals, all our inner mental and spiritual states 
that determine our characteristic expression whether 
pleasing or unpleasing, and it is these over which we may 
get the most complete control. Forces anterior to our 
birth determined our physical form and features, deter- 
mined also the depth and originality of our intellectual 
or artistic powers; but by concentration, by steady wish- 
ing and working, by the frank confession of our mistakes 
and the constant renewal of effort after failure, we can 
build up a world of noble and beautiful images and aspira- 
tions in our souls and gradually make ourselves interest- 
ing and attractive, whatever nature may have done for 
us. Sooner or later in our relations with others, it is the 
life within, not the form without, that speaks for us; and 
over that life within we may get, if we will, at least a 
large measure of control. 

Nor is it merely true that we can make ourselves 
interesting and attractive, whatever our exterior, if we 
start early enough in youth, but it is also true that we 
can renew ourselves after we have been broken by sin 
or sorrow or failure or disappointment. A human soul, 
because of that creative spiritual force which God the 
Supreme Creator has imparted to us, need never be thrown 
on the scrap-heap. ‘The renewal of the inner life may be 
rarer in the later years than in youth and early manhood 
and womanhood, but it is never impossible. Many a 
man has begun a new career at an age when others have 
given up the struggle and retired into themselves. The 
experience of sin has given many a man in his after years 
a wisdom and a passion in the work of saving and pro- 
tecting others which the innocent can never achieve. 
Men and women have pulled themselves together again . 
after the most crushing sorrow and filled their remaining 
years with activities for which many a soul has had 
reason to bless them. If you break a machine on the 
roadside, it will lie helpless there until rust corrodes and 
destroys it; but, if you pull a branch off a tree, the tree 
will sooner or later cover the wound over with fresh 
wood and bark; or, if you cut a gash in your own flesh, 
the body will soon heal the sore and cover it over with 
new flesh and skin. So is it with the soul. It, too, can 
renew its life. As the tree and the body are possessed 
of a vital inner force by which they heal their own wounds, 
so is the mind. Something of the divine creative force 
which has made the world has been lodged in man. All 
he needs to do is to hear the God within him, to believe 
in his own future, to act vigorously on his belief, and to 
rest in the hope that, as it is not generally the mediocre 
people who sin and fail, but the strong and energetic and 
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passionate, so the very strength of the passion by which 
they fell is a measure of the new energy by which they 
may yet redeem themselves and help the world. 

If it is true, as I have stated, that God, the Supreme 
Artist and Creator, has delegated to man some of his own 


creative power, it follows, not only that the individual ' 


can renew his own life again and yet again, but also that 
society can shape its own future. Human social evolu- 
tion is conducted on a different plan from that of the 
vegetable or animal world. The vegetable and animal 
world move blindly towards their future: man moves 
towards his more and more with his eyes open, with a 
conscious desire to shape it and with a growing sense that 
he can do so. 

This remark may seem foolishly optimistic in the face 
of all that is going on in the world to-day. When we 
think of the war debts and the war preparations of 
Europe to-day, when we think of the terrible poverty of 
the great industrial centres of Europe and America, when 
we think of the class wars which menace the future of 
the United States of America, it seems at first sight as 
though optimism were impossible to any except a recluse 
or a fool. And yet,in spite of the troubles menacing 
the American republic, in spite of the dreadful state of 
affairs in Europe, I cannot agree with those who feel 
that social progress is impossible. Whether on the side 
of knowledge or on the side of self-sacrificing enthusiasm, 
I believe we are better equipped for making sound social 
progress than ever before. We know the biological and 
economic forces that make society as we never knew 
them before. We know the machinery by which much 
of the wealth of the world gets concentrated in a few 
hands. We know how certain industrial conditions 
inevitably make for a low type of life and conduct. In 
the course of the next twenty years, through the labors 
of our army of economists and sociologists, we shall have 
a body of sociological knowledge as remarkable in its 
own line as the telephone, the street car, and the automo- 
bile are in theirs. And, the more sound our knowledge 
becomes and the more widely it gets diffused through 
our colleges and schools and magazines and newspapers, 
the more power will man have to shape his own future. 
If knowledge of the human body and the sources of dis- 
ease and proper sanitary conditions has enabled the physi- 
cians to stamp out the terrible plagues of centuries gone 
by, why may we not hope that a knowledge of social 
laws and economic forces and the sources of social disaster 
will enable our social doctors to rid us of the terrible 
plagues of poverty and war and graft? Society is engaged 
more extensively and systematically than ever before 
in diagnosing its own ailments; and, though social doctors 
still differ, we are in sight of a large body of sound knowl- 
edge which will be used as a basis for legislative action 
in days to come. 

Not only have we a growing body of sound social 
knowledge, but we are increasingly generating the en- 
thusiasm that will act on that knowledge. In spite of 
the wealth lust and the pleasure lust of our time, in spite 
of the drift away from the churches, I firmly believe that 
there is a vast amount of latent enthusiasm in modern 
society for social betterment and moral advancement. 
It may be often dumb for lack of knowledge, it may be 
blind and revolutionary when it acts or talks on insufficient 
knowledge, it may be extremely unorganized for lack of 
leaders; but, for all that, I believe it exists in millions of 
hearts and minds, and that more knowledge and more 
opportunity will bring it to the birth. Nothing cam make 
mne believe that the eclipse of idealism among 100,000,000 
American and Canadian people is more than temporary. 
Youth is always idealistic, and the young are always com- 

_ ing on to the stage of life as the old and weary and pessi- 
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mistic leave it. The spirit of man ever renews itself 
by one means or another after a period of materialism 
and of formalism, and it will do so in America as it has 
done in Europe. It is only ignorance of the past or a 
forgetting of the past that makes people pessimistic 
about man’s future. The immediate future may be 
full of hazards, there may even be great social catas- 
trophes here and there in the world; but to believe that 
man cannot make any sound progress towards social 
betterment, that such evils as graft, poverty, and war 
can never be minimized, is to be ignorant both of the great 
fact of spiritual renewal of the soul of a people and of the 
signs that make for progress in our own time. Nothing 
could be more foolish than the optimism that quotes a 
few texts from the Bible or the poets and then refuses 
to see the evils about it. For that sort of optimism 
there is many a bitter surprise in store. But the opti- 
mism that bases itself on the periodic outbursts of spiritual 
life after epochs of dreary materialism and formalism 
which history reveals, and on the new social knowledge 
and the new social enthusiasm which society is rapidly 
accumulating to-day, is a necessity to energetic and per- 
sistent well-doing. As we look out over our own future 
and the future of society, may we all be able to say with 
fie poet; — 
“One ship sails east 

And another west, 

With the self-same winds that blow; 

’*Tis the set of the sails, 


And not the gales, 
Which decides the way to go. 


‘Like the winds of the sea 
Are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life; 
’Tis the will of the soul 
That decides the goal 
And not the calm or the strife.” 


Toronto, CAN. 


Truth-seeking. 


Truth in itself is by no means the only thing we need. 
It is the search for truth that is our greatest trainer. 
That is why there are no short cuts open to it. It is 
the hiddenness of it, the hard toil, the patience, the per- 
severance, the stretch of our faculties which its pursuit 
demands, that is bringing us forward as a race. As 
Lessing said a century ago, “If truth were offered me in 
the one hand and the liberty of search for truth in the 
other, I would choose the latter.” And so would every 
one who has studied the laws and possibilities of his 
own nature and of the general human growth. 

Who is the great world-teacher? Is it not the great 
world itself? The world, with its infinitude of facts 
waiting to be placed and co-ordinated,—with its precious 
secrets lying there to be unlocked by our faculties? The 
world, with its millions of human minds upon it, all busy 
in their separate departments of research, growing ever 
stronger, ever clearer-sighted, by this age-long exercise? 
The nearest approach to infallibility we have upon this 
earth is the common human consciousness,—a conscious- 
ness that is ever growing, ever learning, ever discovering 
its earlier mistakes and casting them away, ever adding 
to the sum of its facts and to its power of pronouncing 
upon them. The progress of that consciousness will 
doubtless be aided in the future as in the past by the 
rise of great teachers, who will open new paths and lead 
the way. But their greatness will be a modest greatness. 
They will recognize their finiteness in the midst of the 
infinite that surrounds us,—recognize that they are parts 
of the whole and not themselves the whole.—Unitarian 
W orld. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY FUNCTION OF THE 
Mopern Cuurcn. By John Haynes Holmes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Mr. Holmes has written an able and brill- 
jiant book. Moreover, for the most part, 
the argument is conducted seriously and 
soberly, and, considering the writer’s well- 
known revolutionary views,—though the 
chapter on ‘‘Obstacles in the Way of the 
Socialized Church” is a pretty severe ar- 
raignment,—there are not many violent 
attacks on the Church for its slowness in 
perceiving its duty towards society, or its 
wrong-headedness in not recognizing 
very manifest opportunity. So much, in 
all fairness, must be said. 

But in our judgment the main thesis of 
the book is inherently wrong. ‘That thesis 
is that, as man’s nature is all right, it is 
evident that, if there is anything particularly 
the trouble with humanity, it must be the 


fault of the social conditions, the environ- | 


ment. Hence it naturally follows, change 
that environment, make the social condi- 
tions right, or as nearly right as you can, and 
you will be sure to have good and happy 
men and women. 
Patten, whom Mr. Holmes quotes approv- 
ingly, ‘‘Sin has no existence apart from the 
misery that bad conditions create,’ and, 
again, arguing in a somewhat vicious circle, 
“Sin is misery, misery is poverty, and the 
antidote of poverty is income,” it would 


seem self-evident that if you provide a suff- | 


cient income for everybody, everybody will 
cease to be miserable, and hence cease to 
sin. To be sure, Mr. Holmes admits that 
even human beings with sufficient incomes 


will still be human, and that some very | 


small per cent.—perhaps ten per cent.— 
of sin will still remain to baffle us, just as 
perhaps about the same percentage of dis- 
ease will exist after the physicians, with all 
the new aids of science, have done their work, 
or as there may still be a small fraction of 
poverty due to men’s wilfulness or (possible) 
wickedness; but in each of these matters this 
very small per cent. will practically be negli- 
gible. The kingdom of God that we are to 
look for, that, according to our author, Jesus 
himself looked for, is the kingdom from 
which poverty and disease, with their con- 
sequent sins, have been banished. 

To all of which—interesting and stirring 
as is the ‘picture, and fully aware that Mr. 
Holmes would put our remarks under the 
head of idle and foolish objections—we 
would ask one or two questions: Are all, or 
the greater part, of the rich, or ‘‘ well-to-do,” 
or comfortably-off persons in the world 
to-day so conspicuously good that they 
need no particular change? Or are all the 
poor people, even those who live in the 
slums, or in tenement houses (who are the 
special objects of Mr. Holmes’s discussion) 
so notoriously bad, immoral, or wicked? 
Why, then, have not their social conditions 
more powerfully affected either class? (Of 
course, no one doubts that very much of 
the intemperance and crime of ‘“‘the sub- 
merged tenth” is very largely due to wrong 
social conditions, which ought to be righted; 
and we even dare to claim that the Church 
is taking a pretty strong hand in such social 
reformation.) No, we cannot help feeling 
that there is still a loud call for the educa- 
tion and ennoblement of the individual, 


its | 


As according to Prof. | 


| ‘Life develops from within.” 


|here Mr. 
| Thought is quoted—believes in the ‘“‘redemp- 
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though, of course, we have thrown over 
any idea of original sin, and believe, with 
Mr. Holmes, that human nature is rather 
incomplete than inherently vicious. But in 
this matter of social reform, as Mrs. Brown- 
ing declared with characteristic strength :— 


“Tt takes a soul 
To move a body; it takes a high-souled 
man . 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner sty. 
...Ah! your Fouriers failed, 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” 


This, then, is our point of disagreement. 
Not, of course, 
that outward conditions do not make a vast 
difference even with this life within, but per- 


|haps not quite all the difference that this 


brilliant preacher would have us believe. 
“Men are as good as society permits them 
to be. Menareasbad as society forces them 
to be.’”’ What place, then, is left in this 
scheme of things for the individual will, which 
sometimes can splendidly override the obsta- 
cles of its environment? ‘‘Even in a palace,” 
said Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘life may be lived 
well.”” And even in a hovel, too, 

We can only note a few points in this 
very able book. The Church, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, has hitherto spent 
all its time on the conversion of the indi- 
vidual. Even the Unitarian Church—and 
Emerton’s admirable Unitarian 


tion by character, first of the individual, and 
then, through the natural grouping of in- 
dividuals, of society as a whole.” But the 
promulgation of the theory of evolution, 
with all its natural corollaries, has largely 
affected the old doctrine of individualism. 
In reality, ‘“John Smith is a social animal, 
and therefore must be considered from the 
social and not from the individual point of 
view.” For what is the individual? Says 
Henry George, ‘Change Lady Vere de Vere 
in her cradle with an infant of the slums, 
and not all the blood of a hundred earls 
will give you the refined and cultured 
woman.” (We wonder if Mr. George ever 
read Jean Ingelow’s novel, Don John?) 
Indeed, social conditions are responsible for 
almost everything. ‘to what are due the 
greater number of contagious diseases? 
What accounts for the awful infant mor- 
tality in the slums? What do the statis- 
tics of tuberculosis show? What causes 
the misery in “the black belt” of great 
cities? Poverty is the mother of ignorance, 
and ignorance is the mother of crime and 
shame. As Bernard Shaw says in his 
telling but slightly fantastic prefaces to 
Major Barbara and Widowers’ Houses, pov- 
erty itself is the very worst of all crimes, in 
comparison with which all the rest of the 
crimes—little things like theft and murder, 
for instance,—sink into insignificance. Now 
poverty is to be fought just as tuberculosis 
is being fought; for, if it can only be got out 
of the way, humanity will virtually be well 
and sound. 

Again, what is the attitude of the Church 
toward all these matters? In the past, it 
has been so occupied with saving the souls 
of individuals, that it has had little or no 
time for the evils in society. Now, thinks 
Mr. Holmes, it is slowly waking up to the 
new role it should play; 7.e., working not so 
much ‘‘for teaching men to believe, as for 
giving them means wherewith to live; not 
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so much for an atmosphere of prayer and 
worship in the church edifice, as for fresh 
air to breathe in the tenements and slums; 
not so much for emancipating men from 
what we call sin, as for emancipating them 
from the conditions of life and labor which 
make sin inevitable.’ Even the (supposed) 
head of the Christian Church, Jesus himself, 
claims the author,—and here he is in line with 
Bouck White, in his striking volume, The 
Call of the Carpenter,—‘‘was first and fore- 
most the inaugurator of a new social and 
political order. He was not primarily the 
teacher of theology, nor the builder of a 
church, nor the guide to a way of life’ (the 
Italics are ours): he was more than all things 
else the champion of a great movement for 
a more righteous and just social order.” 
The Church, then, has got to tackle this 
new job. It is, of course, a difficult task. 
For, among other things, the old theory of 
individualism, a rampant denominational- 
ism, the spirit of ‘other-worldliness,” and 
a strong fortress of dogma stand in the way. 
Even Unitarian churches are not much 
better than others, as, “in spite of their 
pretensions to a gospel of applied religion,” 
their endeavor is ‘‘not the serving of 
society, but the supporting of a missionary 
association which is devoted to ‘maintain- 
ing old Unitarian churches whose natural 
lives are already spent, and building new 
Unitarian churches which cannot maintain 
themselves.’”” (We do not know from what 
source comes this quotation, but apparently 
it is used approvingly.) An undue de- 
nominationalism may possibly slightly hinder 
our “getting together’ for social reform, 
though in these latter days the cry has been 
loud for ‘‘union” of the churches, and the 
partition walls are falling down pretty fast. 
The old spirit of ‘‘t’other worldliness’”’ has 
largely been dissipated by a considerable 
introduction of this worldliness, the Church 
having often compromised with the world 
on the terms of the world. And, as for any 
special difficulty arising from dogmas stand- 
ing in our way, the trouble, in these days of a 
theological ‘‘mush of concession,’”’ seems to 
be to find any one who believes sufficiently 
in dogma, 7.e., in any body of doctrine what- 
ever, to put his beliefs into definite words. 
Thus Dr. Gordon recently wrote concerning 
the collapse of the New England theology; 
and certainly the liberal Church puts forth, 
if any at all, the very simplest and broadest 
statement of belief. 

But, moreover, Mr. Holmes thinks that 
the Church is deplorably at fault because 
it is ‘‘a class institution, and the men and 
women who are responsible for the industrial 
evils... are more often than not the very 
ones who compose that class which is 
inside and not outside the organization.” 
To be sure, the Church, to ease its conscience, 
will stop certain conspicuous gaps in the 
social structure: “It will send little children 
out of the hot slums to the fresh-air farms, 
or give them the use of its buildings for 
vacation schools; but it will not assail the 
unjust system of municipal taxation and 
private ownership of land and transporta- 
tion facilities, which create the slum con- 
dition of congested populations. It will 
give food to the hungry and clothing to the 
naked, but it will not abolish the monopolies 
and special privileges, the protective tariffs 
and capitalistic industries, the unemploy- 
ment, the industrial accidents, the long 
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hours and intolerable conditions of labor 
which create more hunger and nakedness 
in a day than can be satisfied in a year.” 
And, as his salary comes out of the pockets 
of the rich men in his pews, the minister, as 
a rule, dares not “‘take up the fight” against 
social abuses which he must know only too 
well are represented by his own parish- 
joners,—‘‘Mr. Many-Acres,”’ ‘‘Mr. Child- 
Killer,” and ‘‘Mrs. Stocks.’”’ These are old 
criticisms, and of course there is a certain 
degree of force in them. But, as a rule, it 
may fairly be said that our modern churches, 
with their ministers at their head, are not 
noticeably in the rear of the procession for 
the reformation of society. As the drunken 
man declared, reeling up against a church 
building, “It’s these blasted things that in- 
terferes with our fun!’’ (Mr. Holmes, how- 
ever, admits that the Church has waged a good 
fight against intemperance and gambling.) 
Finally, then, we see that in this new 
gospel the kingdom of God is to come not 


from within, but from without. He, there- 
fore, was wrong who said, ‘‘The aids to 
noble life are all within.” Incidentally, 


Jest was wrong, too, when he declared 
that “the kingdom of God is within you,’’— 
unless he only meant, as one has declared, 
that here among you, in your own society, 
is to be built a better state of things. For 
redemption is to come from just and right- 
eous social conditions, and ‘“‘in redeeming 
society” the new Church will find that 
“it is most immediately and most efficiently 
redeeming the individual.’’ Then, at last, 
shall come that true kingdom of God which 
“Jesus, with his ‘revolutionary conscious- 
ness,’ may have had in mind, when he said 
to his disciples and followers, ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and all things else 
will be added unto you.’” 

It is hard not to be swept away by Mr. 
Holmes’s eloquence and earnestness. But 
even earnestness and eloquence cannot so 
blind the eyes of some of us that we shall not 
see an inherent flaw in this brilliant and 
imposing structure. We must still hold, 
as we think, with Jesus himself; that it is 
out of the individual heart that the issues 
of life proceed, and that, though society may 
stand in tremendous need of reformation, 
and every movement for its greater well- 
being is to be heartily welcomed and en- 
thusiastically worked for, yet the kingdom 
of God on earth is not to be secured by pro- 
viding even “a full meal three times a day 
every day,” but by the constant creation 
in men and the active employment of cer- 
tain “fruits of the spirit’’—which even that 
despised ‘‘power-house,”’ the Church, may 
still, mightily help to generate—against 
which, we read, ‘‘there is no law.” 


j. A. B. 


Magazines. ~ 


The Bibelot for March (Portland, Me.: 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains “The Dying of 
Francis Donne: A Study,” by Ernest Dow- 
son. Unquestionably Ernest Dowson, both 
in his poetry and prose, belonged to the order 
of | Decadents. By which we mean that 
there is always in his writing a touch, a tang 
not of health, but of disease, not of the wide 

é d sunshine, but of the hot-house, the 
‘oom, and the tomb. But, un- 
bly, too, he had genius. As Mr. 
s points out, in his care for 
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style, his constant search for just the right 
word, he was Gaelic rather than English. 
Like Walter Savage Landor, he ‘‘sought with 
care, difficulty, and moroseness’”’ the word 
that fitted his thought. Or he was like 


Flaubert, who was tantalized and agonized | 


until, perhaps after a dozen experiments, 
he found just the one term he wanted. ‘This 
sketch is to be put with that most harrowing | 
but most impressive study in a long dying,— 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘Death of Ivan Ilytch.” That, | 
we think, has more of real humanity in it; 
this more of subtlety. But the situation is 
the same,—the study of a man for whom has | 
been suddenly exchanged the great common- 
place, All men must die, for the very personal 
order, You must die, and soon. ‘Then sets 
in the natural revulsion against death,—a 
certain feeling of its meanness and ignominy, 
as if the victim were somehow ashamed of 
what is to happen, and so would creep off | 
like a wounded beast to die unnoticed. Then | 
comes the conviction that others are watch- 
ing him, that they know the dread secret, are 
pitying him, with that pity which is a kind 
of contempt—mingled with a great joy that 
it is not they who are to go! So Francis 
Donne runs away to a little fishing village 
on the coast of Finistére, and there, with the | 
sunlight on the water and the simple country 
life about him, waits the coming of that 
shadow “who keeps the keys of all the creeds.” 
We cannot help thinking that some of the 
details at the last are given too boldly, but 
there is no questioning the effectiveness or 
the literary excellence of the style. The 


by the same characteristics, but we do not 
find them so remarkable as, for instance, 


Tourguenefl’s ‘‘ Poems in Prose.” | 


Miscellaneous. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, has been greatly 
loved and greatly hated, and it is not easy, 
even yet, to study her life and circumstances 
without developing partisanship. Whatever 
else she may have been, she was, and will re- 
main, perennially interesting, and the short 
account of her life by Una Birch, published 
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Bad Manners. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


All the English sparrows 

Began to fight and scold; 

There was something new the matter, 
Though the day was raw and cold. 

I stood listening with amusement 

To their loud and angry cries, 

When I had, from a near tree-top, 

A beautiful surprise. 


It surely was an early bird 

That braved the wild March wind; 

He was carolling for welcome, 

Hoping friends and home to find; 

The sparrows had no kindly ways, 

They made no friendly terms; 

They only thought, “He’s come to catch 
Our luscious early worms.” 


Then I saw a lovely bluebird, 
In a pine-tree shyly hid, 

As if he, too, were waiting 

To get a friendly bid; 

But the sparrows were so angry 
And so naughty in their way, 
Those darlings of the springtime 
Did not dare or wish to stay. 


There was coquettish Jenny Wren 
Just flirting all about, 

And, hiding in a bird house, 

Her mate dared not come out. 
How shall we teach these aliens, 
How persuade these saucy birds, 
To be more gentle in their manners 
And less saucy in their words? 


The Travels of Caroline. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


Caroline has dark brown eyes that have 
never shed tears, soft, golden-brown curls 
that reach nearly to her waist, a clear, pink- 
and-white complexion that never is freckled 
or tanned by the sun, and a rosy mouth that 
is always smiling. Do you think there is 
no little girl quite like that? Well, Caroline 
isn’t a girl, but a doll. However, you must 
not call her a doll before Ruth King, to 
whom she belongs: to Ruth, Caroline is a 
dear little daughter. 

So when Ruth was going to Europe with 
her mother, she said Caroline must go, too. 
Mr. King demurred; but Mrs. King sym- 
pathized with Ruth, and bought a small 
wicker trunk for Caroline, and had her 
initials “‘C. K.”’ painted thereon; and Ruth’s 
grandmother made for her great-grandchild 
a blue coat and hood to wear on the steamer. 

In that coat and hood Caroline’looked very 
pretty, as she was clasped in her mother’s 
arms on the morning the great steamer 
Rotterdam carried them away from the 
crowd, waving handkerchiefs on the dock, 
away from New York Harbor and the 
‘Statue of Liberty, and soon away from all 
sight of land and out into the open sea. 

Caroline was not seasick a minute, and 
never was child less trouble to a mother on 
a voyage than she was to Ruth. She was 
ready to go about the decks with her and 
lean over the rail to look at shoals of por- 
poises; and she was equally ready, when 
Ruth played shuttle-board with the other 
children on board ship, to sit cuddled up 
in rugs in a steamer chair, gazing steadily 
for hours at the blue sky and blue sea. More- 
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over, whenever Ruth laid Caroline down 
on the sofa in their cabin, Caroline immedi- 
ately closed her eyes and went to sleep. 

To reward her daughter for this exem- 
plary behavior, Ruth allowed her to sit up 
beyond her usual bedtime the night there 
was a dance on the promenade deck. Caro- 
line was dressed in white, with blue ribbons, 
—blue is Caroline’s color,—and all the ladies, 
too, wore their prettiest dresses; the deck 
was brilliant with many-colored lights; the 
band played; the steamer went smoothly; 
it was like fairy land. 

The next morning they landed at Boulogne 
and straightway took the train to Paris. 
Ruth and Caroline sat by the window in 
the train to see all the new sights,—the 
poppies blossoming in the grain, the vine- 
yards, and the gray villages of France. 
Presently Ruth’s eyes were closed in sleep; 
but Caroline, sitting bolt upright, kept hers 
open all the way. 

In Paris they boarded at a pension; and 
the landlady found a nice bonne, who could 
speak a little English, to take care of Ruth 
when the older members of her party went 
to visit picture galleries and shops. On 
pleasant mornings the bonne took Ruth and 
Caroline to play under the chestnut-trees of 
the Champs, Elysées. Occasionally, too, she 
would take them shopping to a store devoted 
to doll clothes. Such parasols as there were, 
and kid slippers! Such hats, such dresses, 
and embroidered petticoats! Ruth spent 
all her weekly allowance there. And how 
polite all the clerks were! ‘Bon jour, 
Mademoiselle,” they always said when Ruth 
entered, and “ Merci, Mademoiselle. Bon 
jour, Mademoiselle,” when she departed 
with a purchase. Ruth also learned to 
say, “Bon jour,’ with quite a Parisian 
accent. Caroline smiled at each new bit 
of finery her little mother bought for her, 
but said nothing. 

Well as Ruth and Caroline liked the morn- 
ings in Paris, they liked better those after- 
noons when they drove in a taxicab through 
the Bois de Boulogne to the Pré Catelan. 
They sat at a green table in the sunny 
courtyard; and, while the older Kings had 
tea and cakes, Ruth had a glass of foaming 
warm milk. Sometimes Ruth carried Caro- 
line into the laiterie to see the cows milked. 
It was a fascinating place, the cows so sleek 
and fat, and everything so clean. More- 
over, there was a goat there for those who 
liked goat’s milk, and a monkey that could 
milk the goat! 

From Paris they went to Geneva. Car- 
oline liked Geneva even better than Paris. 
She agreed with Ruth that never were there 
such brown bread and honey, such fresh 
butter and rolls, and such chocolate as they 
had for breakfast at their hotel. ‘There 
from the hotel balcony they could see Mont 
Blane. It was white, like vanilla ice- 
cream, by day, but at sunset, pink, like 
strawberry ice. Once Ruth dreamed that 
she and Caroline were eating it with giant 
spoons. That was a pleasant dream. 

In Geneva there was no need of a bonne, 
as the others did very few things that Ruth 
and Caroline could not do as well. And 
there were many pleasant things to do,— 
exploring the old streets of the city, and 
visiting its many beautiful parks, feeding 
the swans at Rousseau’s Isle, going to the 
flower market on Saturday mornings, and 
crossing Lake Geneva daily in the little 
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boats. Once they made the grand tour of 
the lake, and once they climbed Mt. Saléve 
—Ruth and Caroline on the back of a gray 
donkey—to see from that height the wonder- 
ful panorama of the Alps. 

The Kings were in Geneva a month, and 
it began to wear a homelike look. One 
morning Ruth decided that in some ways 
it was better than home, for that day there 
was a great procession in the streets. First 
came the members of the city council, gor- 
geously arrayed in medizeval costume; then 
hundreds of children marching by schools, 
each school with its teachers, teachers and 
pupils both wearing rosettes of red and 
yellow, the~Geneva colors. With banners 
and bands they marched gayly to the park 
in the centre of the city which, to receive 
them, was decorated with the flags and the 
colors of all the cartons of Switzerland. 
No tourist might enter the park that day; 
it was given over to the school children of 
Geneva for feasting and playing. From the 
outside, Ruth could see the table heaped 
with goodies, the swings, and the games. 
Some one told her that yearly the children 
had such a holiday to celebrate the close of 
school in summer, 

“Caroline,” said Ruth, “‘I shall send you 
to school in Geneva.’ But she changed 
her mind when, a week later, they all went 
to the coast of Brittany. “Brittany is 
best of all!’’ she cried; ‘‘I’d like to stay here 
always!”’ Caroline assented. 

What fun it was to ride in the high two- 
wheeled Breton carts and to go sailing in a 
boat with brick-red sails! What fun to go 
to the beach to bathe, or to try to catch 
shrimps in a tiny net! While her advent- 
urous mother was engaged: in the two lat- 
ter pursuits, Caroline sat in the shelter of 
a bath-house. It was pleasant, too, to 
watch the artists at work, for Brittany was 
as full of artists as a proper bread-pudding 
is of raisins. One saw them everywhere, 
sketching some low stone farm-house, or 
the fountain in the churchyard, or the 
Breton women washing their clothes in the 
stream by the roadside. Sometimes they 
looked cross if older people stared, but they 
never seemed to object to Caroline’s pres- 
ence. If it rained,—and it often did rain in 
Brittany,—there was always the pleasure of 
looking at the peasant’s costumes and 
hearing their wooden shoes clatter on the 
street. Ruth bought a pair of little wooden 
shoes for Caroline, but she could not keep 
them on. 

After Brittany came brief visits to many 
cities which seemed much alike to Caroline. 
Always there were picture galleries, cathe- 
drals, and shops; and always at the hotels 
were throngs of people, and at least half a 
dozen languages. But Ruth took great 
pains that the label of each hotel should be 
pasted on Caroline’s trunk to show where 
she had been. 

The last city they visited was Antwerp. 
Antwerp seemed different from the other 
cities, partly because of its beautiful chimes, 
and partly because it was from Antwerp 
that they sailed for home. 

When they landed in New York, Caroline’s 
trunk was the first to be examined by the 
custom-house officer. How odd his face 
looked when he found only doll clothes! 
He may have expected jewels or lace. 

Now Caroline at home is the heroine of 
the play-room. Her Parisian dresses and 
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the trunk all covered with labels are its| 


pride; and every night, when the house is 
still and all the family asleep, she tells the 
other toys long stories of what happened 
“when I was abroad.” 


Commonplace Compositions. 


Belle’s face was thoughtful and not 
altogether happy-looking when she came home 
from school. 

“JT think Miss Hill is the most peculiar 
person I ever knew,” she announced decidedly. 

Mother looked up in surprise. ‘‘Why, 
Belle,” she exclaimed, “I thought you 
liked Miss Hill better than any teacher 
you ever had!” 

“Oh, I like her well enough,’’ Belle an- 
swered; ‘‘but what would you do if your 
teacher wanted you to write a ‘commonplace 
composition’?’’ 

“A what?”’ questioned mother. 

“Well, all she said was that people, 
ordinary people, could tell stories about 
things that had happened to them that 
were just as interesting as the things one 
reads in books. We each have to interview 
some ordinary person and then write our 
composition about what that person told us. 
What shall I do?” 

“Go right down in the kitchen and inter- 
view Olga,” her mother answered promptly, 
“although I can promise you that you will 
find she is a most extraordinary person. 
You might help her pare the potatoes while 
you talk to her.” 

“Tell you a story that happened to 
me once?’”’ Olga repeated, when Belle came 
into the kitchen with her request. ‘Oh, 
surely,’ she laughed heartily and went on 
in pretty broken English, “‘I tell you what 
I think of when I sit down this afternoon. 
I think of first time I had a pair of shoes 
made of leather. It was Christmas, when I 
was twelve years old.” 

“But what were your shoes made of 
before that?’’ Belle interrupted. 

“Wood, of course,” laughed Olga, ‘Did 
you never see pictures of little girls in 
Sweden with their wooden shoes? When I 
was a little girl, about so big as you, I 
wanted leather shoes, oh, so bad! I go to 
school with a little girl that had a rich father, 
and she wore shoes made of shining black 
leather. I cry and cry, and make my dear 
mother very sad that I am so naughty and 
do not want to wear my wooden shoes. She 
said she wore such kind and so did her 
mother, but I am all the time cross about it. 

“T go to my father and tell him what 
I want. He laugh and say if I am good 
girl till I am twelve years I shall have a 
pair for Christmas, that same year, made 
from shining black leather. I was just 
eleven, and I thought it was too long to wait. 
So one day I think of something bad to do. 
I knew it was naughty, but I did not care, for 
I think I get my leather shoes quicker. 
What do you think?” 

“T don’t know, but do go on, Olga!” 
Belle urged excitedly. 

Olga laughed. “It is funny now when I 
tell it,” she said, ‘but I do not see how I 
thought of such a thing. I said to myself 
that, if my wooden shoes were broken, father 
would uve to buy me shoes of leather, so I 
made up my mind to break them. I took 
one and threw it hard against a rock, but it 
uuld not break. Then I took a big stone 
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and pounded the toe of it, but it was not even 
the least bit cracked. Then—oh, but I was 
bad!—I took it to the woodpile, and with the 
big axe I chopped off the toe of my wooden 
shoe.” 

“O Olga, did you really?” gasped Belle. 

Olga nodded her head. ‘‘But this is 
a story with what you call a moral to it,” 
she went on merrily. 

“YT picked up my poor shoe, cut in half, 
and I ran into the house, crying, ‘O father, 
my wooden shoe is broken! May I have 
one now made of leather?’ My father 
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“One day we were all out on Aunt Riah’s 
porch with our fancy work,—all ‘the stickers,’ 
that is, and myself. Alice Otis’s name was 
| mentioned, and they all began at once to talk 
|about her. ‘Oh,’ they said, ‘she is just as 
prim and horrid as she can be! She won’t 
be anything if she can’t be the whcle show,’ 
and all that sort of thing. And what do 
you suppose I said—I, after Alice had been 
such an angel to me, and after I had learned 
so well how shy she is, and how hard it is 
| for. her to make up with people? I didn’t 
say oneword! That’s why I said alittle while 


picked up the two pieces of the shoe and very | ago that sometimes the meanest thing one 


seriously he said, ‘I will see what I can do 
for this poor shoe that has been cut in half 
by the girl who wears it.’ 


can say is nothing at all.” 
“T believe you are right, Prue,’’ said 
Bessie, thoughtfully. ‘‘I have had some ex- 


“My, my, but I was ashamed of myself! [I 
ran to my room and cried, and I cried harder | 
when my father goes to the blacksmith and 
has him to mend the shoe by fastening it 
together with little strips of tin that I might 
wear it to school again.”’ 

“And did you have to wear it to school 
that way?”’ asked Belle. 

“Indeed, yes,’’ Olga answered, ‘‘and good 
it wasforme. But, when the next Christmas 
come, I find my fine leather shoes under the 
Christmas tree and my kind father smile at | 
my pleasure. Excuse me now, I must start 
the supper.” 

“Thank you, Olga,” Belle replied, as 
she started upstairs. “‘I guess Miss Hill 
knew what she was talking about when 
she said that ordinary people’s lives were | 
more interesting than story books, though 
I don’t think,” she added, ‘‘that a person 
who once chopped her wooden shoe in 
two is a very ordinary person.’”—Annie | 
Louise Berray, in the Churchman. 


The Meanest Thing. 


“T think the very meanest thing you can 
say, sometimes, is just nothing at all!” 
declared Prue Elder, with a decided nod of 
her auburn head. 

The girls gave a shout of laughter. ‘“‘How 
can you say anything mean when you say 
nothing at all?”’ asked Bessie Snow. 

“Well, V’ll tell you. I was staying up at 
Aunt Riah’s last summer, you know, getting 
strong after typhoid fever. All the girls 
were nice to me because they knew I couldn’t 
play, or even read very much, and needed 
to be entertained. I never knew before that 
girls could be so nice. I got to love them all. 

“There was one in particular. Her name 
was Alice Otis. At first I thought Alice 
rather odd. She is very quiet, and she 
would have been hard to get acquainted 
with only that she was sorry for me because 
I had been ill, and took particular pains. 

“T just can’t tell you all the things that 
Alice did for me. She had a pony and cart 
and almost every day she used to take me for 
a drive. Then she would bring me flowers 
and read to me, and even play and sing for 
me, though I found out afterwards she would 
hardly ever do that for any one—she is so 
timid. 

“Well, there was a crowd of girls that call 
‘the stickers,’ because they 
always stick together. They are a little bit 
—just the least little bit—noisy and slangy, 
but, after all, they were good-natured and 
popular, and I—well, to tell the truth, I 
felt flattered that they took me into their 
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perience like yours, and I don’t believe that 
even foolish or unkind words could make 
more ashamed of myself.’—King’s 
Builders. 


“Just fet it Hurt!” 


We were among the Tennessee Mountains, 
and came upon a log cabin on a sunny south- 
ern slope. The only evidences of prosperity 
were to be found in a brood of tow-headed 
little children who were scampering about 


|the door-yard. The oldest was a sturdy lad 


of twelve or thirteen. He told us his own 
name in answer to our query; and then we 
asked him that of a little shaver of five or six, 
who was tagging him around like a shadow. 
“His name? He ain’t got noname. We 


| jest call him Monkey. That’s his name,— 


jest Monkey; and he’s mean!”’ 

“What does he do?” 

“Bothers! Bothers dad and mam and all 
the young ones and me. He bothers me 
when I work and when I play.” 

“Do you have to work?” 

“Work? Well, I should say. Icut all the 
wood that’s cut fer this here place.”’ 

He was a worker, sure enough; but he 
followed us over hill and vale, through forest 
and clearing, through stubble fields and 
bramble patches. As he emerged from one 
of those tangled masses of blackberry bushes 
which are so common in that region, I notice 
that his little bare shins from his knee to his 
ankle were just streaming with blood. 

“Whew!”’ said I, sympathetically. 

“That’s nothin’!’’ 

“Don’t it hurt!” 

“Hurt? You bet it hurts!’ 

“What you going to do about it?” 

“Do? I ain’t a going to do nothin’ but 
jest let it hurt!” 

Now that is the kind of stuff that makes 
men! “Jest let it hurt.” Don’t squeal, 
don’t kick, don’t put up your lip, but “‘jest 
let it hurt.’ It is not such a bad education 
as some others for a boy to go stumbling 
barefooted around a farm or through a 
country village. I pity the boy who has 
never done it.—Evangelist. 


Francis had a new suit of overalls, with 
jacket to match, both of which were well 
supplied with pockets. A friend who had a 
camera snapped it on him, and a few days 
later delighted him with one of the pictures. 
With great satisfaction he counted the front 
pockets, which were plainly visible, and then 
asked breathlessly and almost sternly, as he 
put his hands on his hip pockets, ‘“‘Did you 
det ese potets in bat here, too?’’—Youth’s 


bunch and seemed to like me. 
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The Negro Problem in Florida. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


I wish that the Old Testament descrip- 
tion of the Garden of Eden had been longer 
and more explicit. If the description, in 
Genesis, had been dictated, say, by a 
landscape gardener, to a short-hand reporter, 
it would have given us more information 
about the trees and shrubs and flowers; 
and I would like to know if Eden had any 
orange-trees; and could Adam and Eve 
and the boys sit under those trees and pluck 
the golden fruit, free of charge, instead of 
going to the corner-grocery and paying forty 
cents a dozen for them? 

If that ‘‘First Family of the Land” had 
such privileges, and if I had read about 
them, then Florida would not have seemed 
as unique and attractive as it seemed to 
me when I went through it—up and down 
and across—with Booker T. Washington, 
last week. Florida, land of flowers and 
oranges and grape-fruit; these for the avid 
corporeal senses of man, and, for his higher 
faculties, the turkey-buzzards, each looking 
like a clothespin with two sooty palm-leaf 
fans attached, and floating upon the air- 
waves so lightly, so adroitly, that even those 
skilled Wright brothers must stare at them 
with admiration andenvy. As for ‘‘’gators,”’ 
they are not to be seen by tourists in 
Florida’s front yards, but only by search 
in the back yards, the snag-sown rivers, 
with the “‘open season’”’ always on. 

But Booker Washington did not travel 
through Florida last week tO smell the 
flowers, or to eat oranges and grape-fruit, 
or to “pot” alligators, or to study those 
fearless, facile aviators, the turkey-buzzards. 
He went, with a group of friends, to observe 
the conditions of the negro race, and to 
counsel his people regarding their best means 
of advancement, and the best ways of ad- 
justing themselves to their environment,— 
the Florida white man being a perilous part 
of that environment. 

The great negro educator on this journey, 
which was like that of Saint Paul’s mission- 
ary journey, visited over ten towns and 
cities, giving addresses to crowded audiences, 
inspected several industrial schools for 
colored boys and girls, and greeted, with 
brief speeches, the throngs who gathered 
about his railway car, wherever the train 
stopped. Everywhere he was received with 
enthusiasm by the members of his own 
race, and the hundreds of white people who 
heard his wise counsels went away with 
comments of umreserved approval. Even 
in one town, which had been the scene of 
a savage lynching less than two years be- 
fore, where nearly every man in his audi- 
ence ‘‘toted a gun,’ and some men made 
little concealment of it,—even in that town 
his sound words of pacification and industrial 
encouragement were applauded, and he was 
gruffly invited to ‘‘come again, and talk 
to these niggers some more.” It is to 
be hoped that his words fell, not only into 
the receptive, dark loam of negro hearts, 
but also into the arid, sandy soil of those 
“Cracker’’ natures; for both races needed 
his Franklin-like words of practical wisdom, 
the fortunes of both races being closely 
bound up together in all the Southland. 

Nobody knows better than does Dr. 
Washington the adverse conditions of his 
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people, their barriers without and within, 
and the latent powers of their largely un- 
aroused, immature nature. But his words 
to them are never the futile lamentations of 
a gloomy Jeremiah, but always hopeful, 
encouraging appeals to their higher selves, 
and a confident outlook toward the better 
day which is surely dawning. His rem- 
edies for the chaotic, groping condition of 
his people are two, and are clearly defined 
in his statesman-like mind,—education and 
the acquisition of property,—these are the 
things he urges with tireless energy, and 
often—as in the presence of an unsympa- 
thetic and even hostile white audience— 
with dauntless courage. 

By “education’’ he does not mean Latin 
and Greek and calculus,—although he ap- 
proves the study of these under certain 
exceptional circumstances,—but the common 
branches of learning, as taught in grammar 
school grades, together with a thorough 
training in one or more useful industries. 
He visits with eloquent condemnation ‘his 
people’s pursuits of the higher academic 
visions when the lower and more practical 
branches are but imperfectly grasped, and 
the stern necessities of a wholesome civiliza- 
tion are ignored or neglected. 

This is the first of his two remedies for 
his race’s woes, and the second one is equally 
wise and practical. ‘‘Put money in your 
purse!’’ he tells his people. ‘‘ Acquire prop- 
erty!’”? ‘‘Own land and real estate! Be- 
come a producer! Learn how to do some 
one thing which your community needs, 
and your white neighbors will give you a 
place, and will recognize your value as a 
component part of the industrial group!” 

By these journeys, at various times, 
through the various Southern States, the 
great negro educator keeps in close touch 
with the affairs of his people, and knows 
whereof he speaks when he declares that 
their condition is improving in general, 
although there are some sections of the 
South where there is injustice and even 
harsh oppression. In nearly every town 
or city where he addresses audiences he 
meets graduates of Tuskegee, and gives 
them words of counsel and encouragement. 
Also he meets men and women who have 
never before seen him, although they have 


jheard and read about him; and the greet- 


ings of these overjoyed people is often very 
touching. I saw one old man cling with 
both hands to Dr. Washington’s right 
hand, and, with tears in his eyes, exclaim 
again and again, “‘I’ze takin’ hol’ o’ Booker 
Washington’s hand, I sho is.” And, in a 
similar situation, a little excitable “yellow 
woman,” holding the great benefactor’s 
hand, expressed the same intense joy in 
exactly opposite words: ‘I don’t b’lieve it; 
I can’t b’lieve it; I can’t b’l’eve I’ze sho 
shakin’ hands with Booker Washington.” 
But the problem is still a vast one, even 
though great progress has been made in the 
second half-century since freedom came. 
Less than five per cent. of the race in the 
South are reached by industrial schools, 
like ‘Tuskegee, Calhoun, Hampton, and 
Shelter Neck; and the brain-development 
and hand-training which such schools give 
is much needed, to enable the black man to 
compete with other producers in the mar- 
kets of the world. Therefore it will be seen 
that there is room in any Southern State 
for more industrial schools. In a few locali- 
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ties the blacks—parents and children—are 
not inclined toward book or hand educa- 
tion; but in the large majority of cases the 
same eagerness is shown which so char- 
acterized the people of New England fifty 
and a hundred years ago. 

Some general idea of the progress made 
will be given by these statistics, Negroes in 
the South now pay taxes on twenty million 
acres of land; they carry on ten thousand 
grocery stores, large and small, also fifty- 
seven drug stores; and they conduct fifty- 
seven banks. Each decade shows a marked 
increase in the number, not only of property- 
holders, but of physicians and lawyers of 
good standing,—men who were formerly 
spoken of distrustfully by adverse senti- 
ment as ‘‘exceptions,” but now must be 
looked upon as an established, educated 
class, steadily and healthfully increasing. 
Formerly we were told, by would-be wise- 
acres, that the negro was capable of taking 
on book education only in the lower branches; 
but among the persons who accompanied 
Dr. Washington in his recent mission through 
Florida was Mr. Alain J. Locke, who is a 
graduate of Harvard and a graduate of 
Oxford, where he went accredited on a 
Rhodes scholarship. How he will carry the 
weight of his learning and how he will stand 
related to the problem of the Southern negro 
will transpire in due time; but his learning 
and culture are genuine, and should make 
him a teacher of teachers among his people. 

This recent trip through Florida has been 
the most strenuous and most dangerous of 
all Washington’s journeys in Southern 
States,—strenuous, indeed, with the taking 
and leaving of trains at any or all hours of 
the twenty-four, long drives across coun- 
try in weak-springed rural vehicles, and, 
on one occasion, sitting up in a day-coach 
through the remainder of the night, after 
giving an address which ended at eleven 
o’clock. ‘Then, too, the journey was peril- 
ous at times as it extended through lawless, 
out-of-the-way regions and covered terri- 
tory which was marked by the trail of 
lynchings. In one case our entire company 
sat in the car an hour on a side-track in 
the evening, waiting for the way-train to 
pick us up, and no light was lighted in that 
car simply because the community had 
shown itself all too ready to take the life of 
negroes. Five men had been lynched in 
that town less than two years before, and the 
faces of the white population were seamed 
with low, evil passions, and their thin, 
hungry lips were stained with tobacco 
juice. Again, at Jacksonville, while a thou- 
sand colored men and a hundred white men 
were assembled in a theatre to listen to 
Washington, a mob, bent upon lynching a 
negro just arrested on a charge of murder, 
went howling and cursing by on their way 
to the jail; and the colored men upon the 
stage where I sat could hear those yells, and 
some faces grew pale; for, when mob rule 
starts in a town or city, nobody knows 
where it will end. Dr. Washington kept 
boldly yet tactfully on with his address; 
and we learned the next morning that the 
mob, several hundred strong, and led by a 
frenzied woman, had attacked the jail, but 
had been driven back. 

So, while the relations between the two 
races are fairly satisfactory in most quar- 
ters of the South (provided that the negro 
will accept second place), and while the 
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negroes are developing, more and more, into 
industrious, frugal, skilled workers and 
property owners, yet very much remains to 
be done. More schools of the right sort are 
needed, and most schools, already established, 
need to be enlarged; but, if the black man of 
the Southland will be patient and apply 
himself to his tasks, and if the best classes 
of white people, North and South, will con- 
tinue to aid him, a future of peaceful pros- 
perity is sure to come in due time. Booker 
Washington’s counsels are wise, wondrously 
wise, and his encouraging prophesies of 
“the good time coming’’ will be justified. 


Philadelphia Southward. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Ui 


In exactly twenty-four hours after leaving 
Philadelphia one finds himself at Jackson- 
ville. The rush and stir at the Jacksonville 
station, the miscellaneous crowds, the nu- 
merous tourists, the arrangement of tracks 
and location of trains, is very similar to 
what may be seen at Denver in the height 
of the season; but the softness of air, and the 
general feeling of lassitude which comes over 
the Northern traveller are in strong contrast 
with the thinness of atmosphere and the 
vigor-producing effect of Colorado climate. 
This, of Florida, is good for tired nerves. 
One finds himself unconsciously settling 
back more indolently in his Pullman seat 
and less inclined to read. And why should 
one read? for here spread before him is a 
living book of information, and all it is 
necessary to do is to absorb with eye and 
ear. The Tampa sleeper is hitched to 
a new train of sinuous length, for traffic 
is heavy. Every seat is taken in the sleeper 
and in the parlor cars in front of it: every 
seat, too, is taken in the ordinary day coaches. 
The first surprise to the New Englander is 
to note the people who are taking accommo- 
dations in the Pullmans. 

Somehow we associate a certain class with 
Pullman cars, at least we do in the extreme 
east; but the rule does not apply here in 
Florida. Good-natured John in black felt 
hat with vest half buttoned is here in evi- 
dence, and so, too, is his equally good-natured 
wife, and the mother and two or three half- 
grown children. John is of the type so 
dearly loved by Lincoln,—“the plain people.” 
Yes, they are here in numbers from all the 
Central States, these plain people touched 
with prosperity, but not yet touched with 
culture. It’s John’s outing and he means to 
have a good time and to see whatever there 
is to be seen, and the children share his 
feeling, and so, too, does the wife; and ina 
little while the Pullman car is turned into 
a picnic ground; peanuts and oranges are 
eaten indiscriminately, the candy man is 
patronized as he comes along, and the news- 
paper boy, and about everybody else who 
has anything to sell. There’s loud family- 
like conversation going on, and we soon know 
something about the folk back in Akron, 
in Evansville, in Terre Haute, and in Dodge 
City. At first our inclination is to resent 
this intrusion; but, dear me! how can we 
after looking at the face of John’s mother 
_ beaming happily upon her boy and the 

i hildren? There’s something. almost 
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the lines of care chiselled in the face. The 
whole story is told by the appearance of 
that mother. Fifty years ago her old age 
would have been spent on the farm or in 
the little town where she lived so frugally, 
but prosperity came along and touched that 
town, and John ‘“‘got into the push” and 
made money and is still making it. And so 
John is ready for a trip to Florida; but, big, 
generous-hearted fellow that he is, he doesn’t 
forget the thin and worn old mother, and 
she’s to have relief from the severe winter. 
Hence it is that the buxom wife, her very 
avoirdupois an evidence of prosperity, is 
bundled up with the children, and the whole 
party on the ‘‘Dixie Flyer’ come South. 
Here they are, quickly getting acquainted 
with other family parties of like character 
and wiping out, by their good-natured 
obliviousness to caste, all social distinctions. 
Democracy is not exactly in the saddle, 
but in the Pullman beaming kindly upon all 
the world without; and who would have it 
otherwise? 

Turning our attention to the outside 
scene, we note, as the suburbs are approached, 
that run-down-at-the-heel appearance of 
Jacksonville which is so characteristic of 
every Southern town because of the different 
levels of the two civilizations, white and 
black, living side by side. The shiftless, 
tumble-down cabins of the negroes, the 
neglected yards, the roads ending in dusty 
nowheres, at once impress the New Eng- 
lander accustomed to tidy and well-ordered 
little homes. It will mean a long pull anda 
hard pull and a pull all together to get the 
superb white marble commercial palace of 
Jacksonville and the dilapidated shack of 
the negro on something like the same plane. 
Can it ever be done? 

Miles and miles of flat land with lonely 
pines scattered thinly along, the ground 
covered with a vegetation mostly of scrub 
palms, with here and there lagoons or over- 
flowed spaces,—for the rain has been abun- 
dant this season,—this is the outlook nearly 
all the way to Sanford. Then come the fields 
of industry, and behold Nature’s aspect 
changes: celery, lettuce, and other green stuff 
covers the ground. It is the evidence of in- 
telligence and hard work. Everything grows 
here if properly cultivated. Ah, there’s 
the rub! While Nature is generous, she is 
prolific; and, if man relaxes his energies, 
Nature at once covers the ground with her 
primitive plants, and so the fight goes on 
and must go on with eternal vigilance upon 
man’s part. I am not going to retail all 
the wonderful stories I heard about the 
productiveness of this section of Florida, 
but ten to twenty per cent. on one’s invest- 
ment is what people expect in Sanford and 
in Orlando. Happily crops are much more 
diversified than formerly. Exactly as Colo- 
rado at first depended simply upon her 
mines, so Florida at first depended upon 
citrus fruits; but as Colorado found out that 
there was really more money in sugar beets, 
cattle, alfalfa, and melons, so Florida is 
finding out that tomatoes, celery, pecans, 
and even corn, can be more confidently 
counted upon than oranges. It is certain 
that, if another blighting freeze does come to 
this central section of the State, it will not 
sweep away all values. A residuum of worth 
is now always sure. 

‘Orlando is to Florida what Riverside is 
to California, a well-built, substantial town, 
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with real assets in the soil all the way to 
Sanford. It is a town that will please any- 
body, no matter from what section of the 
United States he comes. It is clean and 
well ordered, and that is saying much. It has 
good roads, comfortable homes, especially 
those about the lakes, and there is not too 
much contrast in the value of these homes. 
It is an American town. By that I mean 
that there are few foreigners. It is a middle- 
class town and hence homogeneous and 
properly social and kindly in its civic spirit. 
It has good brick school buildings, five or 
six church buildings, an opera-house,—it’s a 
poor town that can’t support an opera-house, 
even if Boston and Chicago find it difficult 
to support opera,—a well built court-house, 
a handsome Elks lodge building, and a five- 
story brick hotel. The town is growing, 
growing, in every direction. The people are 
as hopeful and sanguine as those to be 
found in Colorado Springs or in Boisé, Ida. 
Material prosperity, money being made, 
everybody a little better off than five years 
ago,—this is the impression one soon forms. 
Spiritual prosperity? Well, perhaps it’s 
just as well not to probe into that subject, 
and yet even from a short stay’in Orlando I 
feel that its citizens are not by any means 
unmindful of the unseen though permanent 
things. There really is a fine and earnest 
spirit in the town. Wait until a little more 
money is made and then some notable evi- 
dences will be given. There is agitation now 
which looks to a more beautiful setting to 
one of the charming lakes. There is a mar- 
ble shaft to the glory of the defeated, ‘‘lest 
we forget,’’ and there is a small though a 
most enthusiastic body of Unitarian wor- 
shippers, now bent upon the purchase of a 
church lot and the erection of a building. 
It was really to tell about this Unitarian 
society that I wrote this letter; but now, 
like many other bits of important news, the 
telling must wait until another week. 


For Religious Education. 


The following letter has been sent to all 
life members, delegate members, and friends 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
and deserves general attention. It is signed 
by the president of the Society. 


An interesting situation has arisen in the 
affairs of our Society, in which we ask your 
co-operation. The income of the Society 
rose, last year, from $6,000 to $9,000. It 
was voted at the last annual meeting that 
our income this year should reach $12,000. 
A few weeks ago a great-hearted Unitarian 
layman said: “‘You are sure now of $9,000 
during the present year. You need $12,000. 
You ought to have it. You must have it. 
I will be one of ten men to make up the last 
$3,000, if necessary.”’ 

Now, there are two ways in which we 
may receive this favor,—a ‘wrong way 
and a right way. We may relax our efforts, 
depend upon regular sources to supply 
again last year’s income, and, just before 
the annual meeting, call upon these gentle- 
men for the balance. That would, indeed, 
give us our needed support for the year. 
The next year we should probably fall back 
to the lower figure. 

That would be bad policy. It would be 
worse, it would be morally wrong. These 
gentlemen are among the noblest and best- 
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known among us. They have done more 
—much more—than to agree to be assessed 
(in addition to generous gifts already given) 
if necessary. They have testified to their 
interest in religious education. They see 
that the future of the church lies with the 
children of to-day. They have expressed 
in the clearest way their confidence in the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Let us 
match their generosity with a renewed devo- 
tion. Let us respond to these tokens of 
confidence by showing that their trust in 
us is not misplaced. We must raise the final 
three thousand dollars! 

We want ten persons to give one hundred 
dollars each. 

We want one hundred persons to give 
ten dollars each. 

We want one thousand persons to give an 
average of one dollar each. 

We want ten thousand Unitarian men, 
women, and children to give us—what we 
want as much as we want money—their 
“God speed!’”’ Our work must rest upon 
the many, not the few. Our chief asset 
must ever be the good-will of our people. 

The financial year closes April 30. What 
is done for this year must be done by that 
time. We have a great task before us. All 
working together, we can do it. 


meeting of the Unitarian Young People’s 
Association, and the following were ap- 
pointed officers for 1912: president, Mr. 
Kat Sergeant of Jowai; vice-presidents, 
U_ Arshon of Shillong, U Hat Padu and 
U Moina of Nongtalang; secretary, Mr. 
Dorjan Singh; treasurer, Mr. Phriman 
Singh. Our young people did very good 
work during 1911. It was resolved to start 
a Young People’s Library at Nongtalang. 
The works of the Unitarian young men 
during 1911 were: daily night school at 
Nongtalang under the management of Mr. 
Roshoron Roy and four young men; weekly 
night school at Jowai; daily morning school 
under Messrs. U Phriman Singh and U 
Dorjan Singh, and a weekly music. class, 
conducted by Hajom Kissor Singh, at 
Shillong; Sunday morning children’s class 
at Mawpat conducted by U Dorjan Singh; 
and a summer night school at Tynring under 
U Moni Roy and U Thiar. 

At II A.M. sermons were delivered by 
Messrs. U. Raju Roy and U Konjro Singh. 
At the close of the service the declaration of 
the Unitarian Faith was sung by the meeting 
in the Nongtalang dialect, to the delight of 
the villagers. 

At 2 p.m. an address was given by Mr. 
Hajom Kissor Singh on the awakening of 
the East and the significance of the announce- 
ments of the King-Emperor at the Delhi 
Durbar. ‘The lesson is that we should not 
be sitting with folded hands while the whole 
world is moving forward. The Unitarian 
Faith, by its evolutional and progressive 
spirit, is peculiarly fitted to inspire and 
help us forward. Six persons were then 
formally received into the membership of 
the Union, one of whom was a reputed and 
wealthy distiller who has given up her trade 
to be a Unitarian. Indeed, many of the 
Unitarians are Nongtalang of well-to-do 
people, and four of them have promised a 
monthly subscription of Rs. 1.8 to the 
Workers’ Fund. The boy U Wili Singh 
then recited the whole of the Khasi Pam- 
phlet on the “‘ Religion of the Soul of a Khasi”’ 
to an audience of two hundred and fifty 
people. His wonderful memory and elo- 
quence was much admired. Collection was 
taken at the close of the meeting and 
amounted to Rs. 6.10. 

In the evening there was a board meet- 
ing, consisting of the members of the board 
and the delegates. The reports of the 
secretary, Mr. Konjro Singh, and of the 
superintendent, Mr. Raju Roy, were read 
and with slight modifications adopted. 

The accounts of the various funds, includ- 
ing the Unitarian Endowment Fund, were 
read and passed by the board. It was 
voted to pay from the Union’s fund the 
remaining balance of the printer’s bill for 
printing the hymn-book. This has now 
been done, to the great pleasure of the 
treasurer, 

The Unitarian women of Shillong’s col- 
lection of the daily handful of rice (Khaw- 
shir) for 1911 (see Christian Register for 
April 20, 1911, page 443) amounted to 
Rs, 27. Mrs. Moni Roy of Tynring is 
very enthusiastic on the subject of help to 
the workers by the Unitarian women, by 
means of a handful of rice taken every morn- 
ing and evening out of the portion for cook- 
ing their meals. This method is very suc- 
cessful among the converts of the Welsh 
Mission. i 


It was resolved to rebuild the Howai 
church and roof it’ with corrugated iron in 
1912, and to collect subscriptions for the 
same. The building has since been com- 
menced. 

The delegates from Mawpat asked that 
the next annual conference of the Union 
be held in their village, and this was agreed 
to. 

Two hundred copies of an article in a 
Khasi paper, entitled ““A Dialogue between 
a Khasi and a True Christian,’ were issued 
in tract form in r91r. It contains cardinal 
truths of the Bible, expository of the Uni- 
tarian belief. The controversial aspect of 
our cause-has~been carried on by this paper 
for many years, thus pioneering our labor. 

The officers elected for 1912 were: presi- 
dent, U Laké; vice-president, U Singbor 
and U Don Nonglamin; treasurer, U Hajom 
Kissor Singh; secretary, U Konjro Singh. 

On Monday morning the usual farewell 
meeting was held. It was resolved to send 
the loving remembrance and sense of deep 
thankfulness to Rev. J. T. Sunderland from 
this conference meeting in the beautiful 
valley which he visited in 1896. (See the 
Unitarian for April, 1896.) 

It was also resolved to send the greetings 
and gratefulness of the meeting to:— 

The American Unitarian Association, the 
National Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
with deep gratitude for the financial aid 
given to our Union at the start, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Mrs. Emma E. 
Marean, Miss Lilian F. Clarke, Miss Annie 
E. Howard, Miss Helen N. Bates, Water- 
ville, Me., the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, Miss Emily Sharpe, 
Rev. H. Bodell Smith, Miss Florence Hill, 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, Mr. D. H. Roberts, 
Madras, Mr. J. C. Ganguli, Midnapur, 
Dr. R. L. Patterson. 

After the close of the meeting, a subscrip- 
tion list for placing a memorial tablet to the 
late U. Heh Pohlong, founder of the Nongta- 
lang church, was circulated amongst friends. 

We returned home from the meetings, 
feeling refreshed and invigorated, to redouble 
our humble efforts for the Unitarian cause 
in the year 1912. ; 


From the Khasi Hills, India. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of 
the Khasi Unitarians was held at Nongta- 
lang on the 30th and 31st of December, 1911, 
and the 1st of January, 1912, in the new iron- 
roofed chapel. It was at this place that 
the first Unitarian church was organized 
in 1889 (vide the Unitarian, U.S.A., for 
April, 1896). The chapel is built on the 
edge of the plateau on which the village 
stands, and just above a precipice. The 
views from the chapel are magnificent: 
in the valley below are tall palms, tree- 
ferns, jacks, peppers, orange and lemon 
trees, plantains, papayas, and other trop- 
ical plants. The plain of Sylhet and Cachar, 
dotted all over with shining lakes and 
traversed by serpentine rivers which are 
fringed with beautiful trees along their 
banks, begins from the foot of the plateau, 
a few thousand feet below, and is bounded 
in the blue distance on the horizon by the 
hills of Lushai and Tipperah. 

The thanksgiving service and reception 
meeting was held on Saturday evening, 
conducted by Mr. U Kat Pohrmen, who is 
the only member in the church belonging 
to the first congregation. He welcomed 
the delegates and friends, and requested 
them all not to regard themselves as strangers, 
but to feel at home during their stay in the 
houses of their Nongtalang brethren of the 
Faith and to partake of the hospitality pro- 
vided for them. He was supported by 
U Don Nonglamin, secretary of the Nongta- 
lang church. The president of the Union, 
Mr. U Laké, then addressed the meeting, 
and replies were made by U Hajon, super- 
intendent of Cherra Unitarian Mission, 
U Singbor of Shillong, U Riang Nongkhlieh, 
and U Riangkhro Nonghulo, elders of 
Jowai church, U Raju Roy, Unitarian 
superintendent of Jowai, U Minjra Singh, 
secretary of Mawpat church, U Thiar of 
Tynring, U Konjro Singh of Shillong, and 
Hajom Kissor Singh. 

On Sunday morning there was an annual 


Hajom Kissor SINGH. 


The New World. 


The late Prof. N. P. Gilman, editor of 
the New World, left in storage in the Mead- 
ville Theological School library a number of 
unbound copies of the New World, which 
he was accustomed to dispose of to the stu- 
dents at a slight cost, to pay for the expense 
of drayage, freightage, and expressage. 
In order to dispose of them, I will send to 
the readers of the Christian Register, as long 
as they last, copies at the rate of ten cents 
a piece, expressage or carriage collect. As 
there are thirty-six numbers in the set, and 
as the bound set is valued at $9 by the 
dealers in the second-hand periodicals, and 
as some of the numbers are worth 25 cents 
a piece, a word to the wise should be suffi- 
cient. It is hardly worth while to remind 
the readers of the Register of the great value 
of the New World, a value which is increased 
by being indexed in Poole. Thirty numbers 
are now available. Address Walter C. Green, 
librarian, Meadville Theological School, 
Meadville, Pa. 


—————— 
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King’s Chapel Services. 


The Wednesday noon services at King’s 
Chapel have been somewhat rearranged, 
and begin now at 12 o’clock, with ten min- 
utes’ beautiful organ music from Mr. Mal- 
colm Lang, the regular organist, followed by 
the service and address, beginning at 12.10 
and ending at 12.30. 

A very pleasant new feature of the service 
is the singing of two hymns by a volunteer 
choir of musical people from different Uni- 
tarian churches. 

The young people of the Church of the 
Disciples have taken charge of the singing 
for the month of March, and other churches 
have arranged to take other periods. 

It is hoped that the Wednesday noon 
services will unite all the Unitarian churches 
of Boston, as it is the only church of our 
denomination having mid-week noon ser- 
vices, and is also the only down-town Uni- 
tarian church. 


Che Cnitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, 


Do the Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall Work? 


FROM EUGENE, ORE. 


Residence of two years in a State can give 
little power of mature judgment upon its 
institutions. However, in that time I have 
had some share in the workings and results 
of the Initiative and Referendum. The 
Recall has not been used under my personal 
observation. 

The Initiative seems to me right and true 
to the principles of democracy. It does not 
cut off the ways of fraud, but it does give 
citizens all they can ask, a chance to secure 
what they consider right by their own efforts 
and appeal to their fellow-citizens. 

The Referendum has fallen into bad hands 
in Oregon, as it is now being used the second 
time to annul acts of the legislature appro- 
priating money for the University of Oregon 
and Monmouth Normal School. Graduates 
and friends of the State university and 
citizens of Eugene have much reason for 
opposing the Referendum. Yet when the 
university appropriation was brought to 
popular vote by the Referendum a few years 
ago, the people sustained the cause of edu- 
cation. “They are likely to do so again if 
the present appropriation comes to popular 
vote. 

I approve the Referendum in principle 
and consider that its abuse in my adopted 
State is due to defective adjustment and 
can be removed. 

(Rev.) ARTHUR HavEs SARGENT. 


FROM HOOD RIVER, ORE. 


As political institutions, the Initiative, Ref- 
erendum, and Recall teach men and women 
to think. Opportunity and choosing are two 
important factors in success. In the Oregon 
system the opportunity is presented to 
us in two ways, in the knowledge that 
legislation lies with the voters, and also in 
the receipt of a little book sent by the State, 
containing information about the candidates 

to office and the proposed measures and 
laws. The voters have the means of making 
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a fairly intelligent vote. This is the oppor- 
tunity. 

In Oregon, thanks be to the political deities 
for we have some out here) men and women 
choose to use this opportunity. So they read 
the proposed measures, with the arguments 
pro and con, and talk each with his neighbor 
or in little groups, and arrive at intelligent 
decisions. So far the voters have chosen 
to serve the State. 

As a result of this intelligent interest, 
with few exceptions, since the inauguration 
of People’s Power the vote has been wise 
and just. The details may be found in 
the magazines, but for the most part the 
voting has been truly democratic. This 
indicates the plausible fact that legislation 
formed in men’s minds while talking in the 
barn-yard, the orchard, the barber shop, the 
office, and on the street is likely to be more 
intelligent and honest than when formed in 
the lobbies of our legislatures. Justice and 
intelligence reside in the people; the Oregon 
system calls them out into usefulness. 

H. A. MacDona.p. 


FROM PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Oregon System, so called, is still in an 
experimental stage and ought not to be finally 
judged until some further steps have been 
taken. My own feeling is that the scheme 
has thus far worked pretty well. The main 
objections are such as are altogether likely 
to be removed with some further amendments. 
I think it is a mistake to suppose that those 
who are supporting and leading in this 
general movement in this State expect in 
any way to supplant the proper functions of 
the Legislature. The Legislature is the place 
for legislation, because bills can there be 
discussed and altered and considered in 
proper relation with other bills. There is a 
decided tendency in our State to deprecate 
too much initiative legislation. Thus far, 
however, with a few possible exceptions, the 
Initiative legislation has been fairly good. I 
cannot see that the Recall has been seriously, 
if at all, abused. I am hopeful for measures 
before long which will tend to give us a 
shorter ballot in all our State and Municipal 
elections. There seems to be a pretty safe 


Hddresses. 


The address of Rev. George L. Mason is 
Green Harbor, Mass. 


The address of Rev. A. J. Coleman is 103 
Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


LOCKE—In Providence, on Friday, March 1, Warren S. 
Locke, Superintendent of the Sunday-school of the First 
Congregational Church, Unitarian. 


A memorial service was held by the Sunday-school on 
Sunday, March 3, and at the morning service in the 
church the sermon on “A Workman in Ideals’’ had special 
reference to Mr. Locke. 

The funeral was at his home on Monday, March 4, and 
the burial at Lancaster, Mass. 


ALEXANDER S. KIRKMAN. 


Alexander S. Kirkman was born in the city of New York 
Feb. 17, 1844, and died in Brooklyn Feb. 9, 1912. His 
father had come from England, and had started the manu- 
facturing of soap in New York. Alexander was the only 
son, with strong leanings towards an artist’s career; but 
his father needed him, and, while yet a boy, he entered his 
father’s business. While he became a remarkably success- 
ful manufacturer and a man of large business interests, 
he never ceased to remain at heart the true artist; and in 
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his hours of leisure to paint beautiful pictures was ever 
his choicest recreation. 

On June 3, 1868, he married Esther Field Coleman, and 
for nearly forty-four years, in spite of many changes of 
outward circumstances and of inner thought and feeling, 
in spite of heart-breaking sorrow caused by the tragic 
death of their first-born son, their married life has been 
one of quiet, simple beauty. Three children survive their 
father. 

Alexander Kirkman possessed an ardent religious nature, 
and during early manhood he was a devoted member of 
the Baptist church. In the work of the Sunday-school he 
most delighted, as pupil, as teacher, and finally as super- 
intendent of a great school. It was in striving to teach 
the Bible to his pupils according to the doctrines of his 
church that he came to seriously question the truth of many 
of those doctrines. The wider his reading, the more serious 
became his doubts. There was but one thing for a man 
of a nature so genuine and sincere as his to do: he could 
not remain in a position that was equivocal. Difficult 
though it was by reason of the associations of many years, 
he resigned as superintendent of the Sunday-school, and 
finally withdrew from the Baptist Church. 

It was not long after this, nearly twenty-five years 
ago, that one Sunday morning he dropped into the church 
of the Rev. Stephen H. Camp, and for the first time became 
acquainted with the teaching of Unitarianism. Unity 
Church became his congenial home. He found in it what 
his religious nature required. He very soon became a 
life member of the American Unitarian Association. 

In spite of his large business interests, Mr. Kirkman 
has given the church and its concerns a ‘great deal of his 
personal attention. Generously did he give his money; 
but, what is a very different thing, just as generously did 
he give his time. For many years he has been a working 
trustee, has served as chairman of the music committee, has 
sung in the choir, has himself trained the choir, has taught 
in the Sunday-school, has been president of the Men’s 
Club, has been treasurer of the church. There is no part 
of church work, nor even of church drudgery, in which he 
has not always been ready to assist. He believed with all 
his soul that modern society needs the church, indeed, 
cannot get along without it. 

At the close of the public service of Unity Church on 
Sunday morning, February 18, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the congregation:— 

“Tn the death of Alexander $. Kirkman the members 
of Unity Church mourn the loss of a highly honored and 
dearly beloved brother, who in his life and personal char- 
acter illustrated most persuasively the principles and the 
spirit of our noble faith. He was a man of rare gifts of 
mind and heart. 

“He loved the truth, and bravely followed whither it led, 
and yet he was not intolerant. To do justice was his aim 
in private and public life, as a business man and as a citi- 
zen. His sympathy was ever enlisted in behalf of all who 
suffer, and according to his ability he sought to aid and 
comfort. He believed with all his soul in the coming of 
God’s kingdom on earth among men, and he labored dili- 
gently to hasten its coming. To the end of his life he ever 
faced toward the future, never toward the past, and grew 
more hopeful and confident of the triumph of right over 
wrong, of love over hate. It is first of all to his noble 
generosity, although while here among us he would never 
permit us to acknowledge it, that we owe the equipment for 
service that Unity Church possesses to-day. 

“Tn this resolution we desire to express in some slight 
manner our grateful appreciation of his devoted service 
to our beloved cause.” Ww. M. B. 


JOSEF YARRICK 


Soclety Magician and Entertainer open for 
engagement. Send for circular. Highest references, 
110 Tremont St., Boston. Phone 25029 Fort Hill. 


UnNusvar opportunity for invalids,—chronic or con- 

valescent,—elderly persons, or those seeking quiet, 
attractive home. Goodcare. Excellent table. Mrs. Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. References. 


PULPIT or SPEAKER’S DESK of weathered 

oak, beautiful in design and execution, and compara- 

tively new, will be sold at a reasonable price. Address M, 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S, Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


NIQUE eleven weeks Naples to Scotland Coaching 
U trips; Automobile through Chateau Country. June 
22d, 1912, $660. Write to-day for Programme, Mrs, 


Beckwith, 85 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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and strong public opinion throughout the 
State against voting for any initiative legis- 
lation which is not clearly and positively 
beneficial. ““When in doubt, vote no” 
seems to be a sort of slogan. On the whole, 
then, I feel, first, that the Oregon System 
is still in the stage of experiment; secondly, 
that thus far the experiment has worked 
fairly well; and, thirdly, a few improvements 
looking to a shorter ballot, etc., will abate 
some of the possible drawbacks that may now 
be alleged. W. G. Ettor, Jr. 


Unitarian Sunday School © 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


A Second Week in California. 


The line between Southern and Central 
California is as vague as was that between 
East and West in the mind of the San Ber- 
nardino expressman who claimed fellowship 
with the traveller, saying, ‘““I am from down 
East, too: I come from To-pee-ky.” Los 
Angeles seems to be about the turning-point, 
having many semi-tropical features, yet sepa- 
rating the itinerant from the charm of far- 
flung orange orchards. The cordiality of 
the greetings and the heartiness of the re- 
sponse that met all efforts to urge the im- 
portance of religious education were cer- 
tainly of tropical warmth. Rev. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, parishioner in long-past Meadville 
days and valued friend through many years, 
is sustaining the best traditions and main- 
taining the full strength of the Los Angeles 
church. A Sunday morning sermon, a ses- 
sion with the school, an address on Sunday 
evening, a dinner with nine other liberal min- 
isters, and a meeting with the Alliance gave 
the visitor opportunity to present his message 
from different points of view. The Los An- 
geles church and school have admirably con- 
venient quarters, and the pastor and his 
capable wife, severally in charge of these 
enterprises, are accomplishing much and 
look forward to more. 

At Santa Barbara our people occupy the 
one stone church in the city, a tasteful struct- 
ure, well located, with a parish house ad- 
joining and a parsonage near by,—all as 
one would wish them to be in so beautiful 
a region. Rev. and Mrs. Goodridge have 
a loyal following, and are doing thoroughly 
constructive work. Two opportunities were 
here given to present the message, an after- 
noon session with the Alliance and an evening 
gathering for all. 

At Santa Cruz a happy surprise awaited 
the traveller. Rev. and Mrs. Turner had 
placed the whole affair in the hands of the 
school, or, as it is here called, the Junior 
Church. In the afternoon about thirty of 
the young people, with a few adults, gathered 
in the church. It was, in effect, a meeting 
of the school on a week-day, after public- 
school hours, and the time was spent in 
talking and singing with a group of young 
people whose perfect attention and eager 
interest have left an impression unmatched 
by any other, and that promises a joyful 
memory for all time to come, After this 
session, the younger children were sent out 
to play, while the older ones, joined now 
by many adults, remained for another half 
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hour of earnest consultation. Then all 
repaired to Hackley Hall, the commodious 
parish house adjoining, where the school 
had prepared a family supper, the young 
people having brought the food earlier in 
the afternoon. Here the officers of the 
school and of the church met with the pupils, 
even the littlest of them, around a common 
board, where merriment unrestrained, yet 
all in the best order, ruled the hour. After 
supper a member from each class, even 
from the primary, made a brief address of 
welcome to the visitor, he responding,—the 
pastor and the parish president also speak- 
ing. Then to the church again for an even- 
ing service and an address, while a recep- 
tion in the church parlor closed the happy 
day. 

San José came next, with the rare privilege 
of a visit with the Sunday school at a regular 
session. A Saturday evening address, a 
Sunday morning sermon, and a friendly talk 
with the assembled school gave opportunity 
for mutual acquaintance and for the delivery 
of the message. One could wish for Rev. 
Mr. Shrout and his people larger numbers 
and in all ways greater prosperity. But a 
deep and lasting work is being done in this 
thriving city, as is always the case where 
ability and devotion join. 

In the afternoon of Sunday, March 3, 
the journey was continued to Berkeiey, 
where Dean Wilbur took charge of the itin- 
erant. That evening an address was made 
in the Japanese Mission at near-by Oakland. 
It seemed natural, after an interval of so 
many years, to be attending a Japanese 
service, speaking to a group of natives of 
the fair empire, and having one’s address 
interpreted into fluent Japanese by the 
leader in this settlement. With true Oriental 
hospitality, the long meeting came to a close 
with a feast of oranges and apples, rice 
cakes and tea. Then, with many felici- 
tations and low bows, good-nighis and 
sayonaras, the company dispersed. 


Young People’s Religious 


dnion. 


Contributions. 


A second letter has recently been issued by 
the Finance Committee, calling attention 
to the first appeal sent out in November, 
1911, and the special need of prompt con- 
tributions. There are but two months more 
of our fiscal year, so it behooves the unions 
to contribute as early as possible. 

The Finance Committee reminds us that 
“a determined effort is being made to raise 
the $1,000 pledged by the deiegates at the 
last annual meeting for student assistant 
work. Four hundred dollars of this has been 
forwarded from the general funds; the bal- 
ance must be paid on or before April 1, 1912. 

“Here is a definite attempt being made to 
forward our work among the young people 
of the college towns, and it demands the 
united support of all the separate unions. 
If your union has not responded to this appeal, 
will you not give it your immediate atten- 
tion, making an effort to have the contri- 
bution a large one and sending it to the treas- 
urer, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, at the 
earliest date possible?”’ 

The president of the Young People’s 
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Religious Union, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, 
has the following to say with regard to this 
matter in a letter mailed to the various so- 
cieties earlier in the year:— 

“The directing officers of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, acting under the 
instructions given at the annual meeting last 
May, have enlarged the promises previously 
given to the churches in the college and 
university towns of the Middle West, and 
this year have pledged to the work of student 
assistants the sum of $1,000. The appeal 
of the Finance Committee, with the pledge 
card, has already reached you, and, if you 
have not acted upon the same, will you not 
do so immediately? This enterprise fur- 
nishes us young people with a golden op- 
portunity to prove our worth in the larger 
efforts of our Unitarian fellowship. I trust 
that you will heartily and fully co-operate 
in this service to other young people who 
have not had our heritage of a reasonable 
religion, but who possess a longing and a 
latent appreciation as great as our own. 

“In this larger service we would not have 
you forget the duty that confronts you in 
your own church. A church without young 
people is handicapped in the present and 
has but slight assurance of a bright future, 
and in many ways your organization can 
render a peculiarly significant service to 
your minister and his veteran workers. The 
effort may not seem of great value, but it 
is one of telling worth; for no other society 
can present it with as much dauntless en- 
thusiasm as yours.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, March 
20, at 12 M., Rev. Elmer Forbes will conduct 
the service. 


Meetings. 


NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—A meeting was held Friday, 
March 1, at All Souls’ Church with goodly 
attendance. Fifty-six new members have 
joined the League, the effect of the letter 
sent by the president, Mrs. Gilson, to all 
members of branches not yet allied with the 
organization. A most interesting review of 
the religious outlook was given by Mrs. 
N. J. Bishoprick. Miss Katherine Pettit, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
naomi temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased ay. 


Total expense increased | I 

Regular income and gifts increased only rz 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 

meet this phenomenal increase in work. y 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VIcE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SecRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. eri Nake 
iss 


R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs.’ Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Supt., 279 Tremont St. 
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in her account of conditions in the moun- 
tain regions of Kentucky, spoke of the 
Hindman School and the great need for and 
the nobility of the work. in which she and 
others are engaged. Mrs. Harding made an 
appeal for the Sunday-school work, and the 
collection for this purpose amounted to 
about $40. Notice of the anniversary 
dinner, to be given March 25, at the Hotel 
Astor, preceded by a reception from 6 to 7 
P.M., was given by Mrs. Ambrose. Eminent 
speakers have accepted invitations, and this 
anniversary dinner promises to be a joyful 
occasion and a rare opportunity. Prof. 
George A. Coe, the principal speaker, handled 
the theme of “‘Recent Phases of the Sunday- 
school Reform,” with great earnestness and 
feeling. He laid great stress on the im- 
portance of having a thoroughly organized 
system of religious education in all the 
churches, Dr. Slicer, pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, followed with a short address, in 
which he indorsed the eloquent remarks of 
Prof. Coe. After a most cordial welcome 
to all to stay for the social hour, from Mrs. 
Slicer, the meeting adjourned to April 5 
at Unity Church, Brooklyn, where the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Animal Experimentation from a 
Humanitarian and Scientific Standpoint”’ 
will be handled by Prof. Frederic S. Lee of 
Columbia University. The following mem- 
bers were chosen by ballot, for officers for 
the League for the ensuing year: Mrs. W. B. 
Donnell, president; Mrs. Leon A. Harvey, 
Mrs. H. B. Harding, Mrs. George Little 
Fowler, vice-presidents; Mrs. Herbert S. 
Griffin, treasurer; Dr. J. B. Leo, recording 
secretary; Mrs. John M, Moe, correspond- 
ing secretary. 


Churches. 


Bancor, Mez.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: A beauti- 
ful marble tablet to the memory of Dr. Fred- 
eric H. Hedge was dedicated at the morning 
service, March 3. The memorial is a gift 
from Dr. Hedge’s son and daughter. The 
sermon reviewed the history of the society 
both as to the pulpit and the pew, and made 
a strong appeal for the enrichment of the 
noble heritage that is ours. After the sermon 
the minister removed the flag covering the 
tablet, and read aloud the inscription,— 


FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE, D.D., LL.D. 
1805-1890 
MINISTER OF THIS SOCIETY 
1835-1850 
Profound in Learning, Eloquent in Speech, 
urning Many to Righteousness. 


Then the minister said: ‘‘I now dedicate this 
_ tablet to be sacred to the memory of Fred- 
eric Henry Hedge, minister, theologian, 
man of letters. May all who look upon 
this memorial be inspired to seek truth, 
beauty, and goodness of life, and thereby 
turn many to righteousness. Amen.’ The 
church has lately received a gift of $3,000 
and a legacy of $1,000, to be added to the 
trust fund. This permanent fund is grow- 
ing, and it is hoped that by the one hundredth 
anniversary in 1918 there may be a sub- 
stantial sum as a partial endowment. The 
society maintains its high place in the com- 
munity. To the $55,000 (practically all 
raised at home) for the sufferers from the 
“Big Fire” of April 30, and to the $12,000 
for civic betterment, the members of this 
parish were heavy subscribers. Mrs. Scott, 
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who is secretary of the Associated Charities, 
in conjunction with the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, directed the work 
of relief from this great sum of money. 
Many hundreds of the Social Service bulletins 
on City Building in Germany and on Bad 
Housing were distributed, merchants and 
bankers often giving them out in person. 
These bulletins seem to have had a wide 
and careful reading. Just now there is a 
group of young women of all religious de- 
nominations, Catholic and Protestant, mak- 
ing a somewhat rigid study of city condi- 
tions, following the bulletin, ‘Knowing 
One’s Community.’”’ There is an increasing 
demand from citizens for this bulletin. The 
Women’s Alliance holds meetings open to 
the public this year for the discussion of 
the general subject, Our Common Good, 


with the following sub-topics: 1. What 
the Churches May Do Together; 2. Edu- 
cation to Prevent Disease, Poverty, and 


Crime; 3. Right and Wrong Public Amuse- 
ment; 4. Forms of City Government; 5. 
What a Newspaper May Do; 6. The Prob- 
lems of a Mayor; 7. The Tenement Houses. 
This has been an unusually busy year for 
the minister and his wife, who are faithfully 
supported by a strong body of workers in 
the church. ‘These labors promise to bring 
reward in a better city, and in the realign- 
ment of churches. Constant expressions of 


kindly feeling and appreciation of the work 


of the church in the community are heard 
from outside the parish. 


Jackson, Micu.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Anson B. Curtis: Mr. Curtis has 
preached recently on “‘The Death Penalty,” 
strongly condemning capital punishment. 
The “sermon was printed in the Jackson 
Citizen Press. 


Keokuk, Ia.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Edward Hughes: The fifty-eighth an- 
nual meeting was held in January, with fifty- 
five adults present, the full strength of the 
society. There was no regular minister dur- 
ing the year ending Sept. 1, 1911, though 
there were fourteen public services by minis- 
ters of our faith. Mr. E. Hughes has been 
the pastor since September 1, and will remain 
during the church year. The property is in 
fine condition, $800 having been expended 
in improvements. The Sunday-school is 
well equipped with all things needed for its 
successful operation. The attendance is 
small, yet there is no great change in the 
number, compared with the past few years. 
The society is greatly pleased with the work 
of Mr. Hughes and hopes for decided progress 
under his ministrations. 


Personals. 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers will be the 
preacher at the Anniversary Meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in London in Whitweek (May 28). Dr. 
Crothers is now in Italy, where, with his 
family, he purposes spending some time 
before going to England. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The lecture on the Old Salem Churches, to 
be given by Dr. George Batchelor, is to be 


1on Wednesday, March 20, at 10.30, and not 


on March 30 as formerly announced. 
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In Mr. Edward Mulready’s interesting 
address on ‘‘Waywardness in Rural Com- 
munities,’ given last week in the Social 
Welfare Course, Mr. Mulready reminded 
us that human nature is the same every- 
where, and the tendency to delinquency 
exists in no one community, city or coun- 
try. But conditions differ, and the great 
demand of all who have any social work to 
do is to study the conditions carefully as 
well as the persons to be helped. A little 
thought put into a given problem may so 
determine the solution of the problem that 
the whole family or even an entire com- 
munity may be changed. 

The lecture at 10.30 on Thursday, the 
21st, is by Mr. Clarence E. Fitzpatrick, who 
will speak on ‘‘Sunday Recreation.” 


A Correction. 


In the Meadville letter which appeared 
in the Register for February 29 there was 
an error which needs correction. It should 
have read: “‘The quarterly meeting of the 
board on February 5 brought to Meadville 
of the non-resident trustees, Messrs. Hull, 
Wilson, Boynton, and Mason, more than 
the usual number of out-of-town members.” 
As the sentence was printed it read “more 
than the number of members in town,’’— 
a mistake not to be credited to the writer. 


A House Wanted. 


The Eliot Circle Lend-a-hand Club of the 
Bulfinch Place Church have realized for 
some time the need of a Vacation House 
where mothers and children can go for the 
outings so desirable in warm weather. We 
hope to find a place within twenty-five or 
thirty miles of Boston which we can get 
for a small rent, or perhaps some - friend 
would be willing to let us have the use of a 
house in which to try the experiment. Any 
one knowing of such will please communicate 
with Miss Katharine R. Stokes, Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston. 


A Living Wage for Women. 


An open meeting has been arranged at 
Channing Church, Dorchester, Rev. C. P. 
Wellman, minister, at which Mr. John 
Golden will speak upon and explain the 
Woman’s Minimum Wage Bill now before 
the legislature. After the address there 
will be further opportunity for discussion, 
with questions and answers. Mr. Golden 
is a member of the Commission appointed 
last May by the governor, and knows the 
subject and the investigation which the 
Commission made from beginning to end. 
The First Parish Male Quartette and the 
Messrs Keim, violinist and pianist, will add 
to the pleasure of the service. Any one 
interested in this proposed welfare legis- 
lation, and desiring to know it thoroughly, 
is cordially invited to be present this Sunday 
evening (March 17), 7.30. The church is 
at Dorchester Avenue and East Cottage 
Street. Take any Dorchester Avenue car. 


A society has recently been organized 
in Berlin to promote the sale of milk as a 
substitute for beer. Its four street stalls 
sold over two hundred thousand glasses of 
milk in a twelvemonth. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Rifth grade this year, Tommy?” “Yes, 
sir.’ ‘‘You’re in decimals or fractions now, 
no doubt?” ‘No, sir. I’m in crochet 
work and clay modelling now.’—Pittsburgh 
Post. 


Messenger: ‘‘Who’s the swell ye was 
talking to, Jimmie?’’ Newsboy: ‘Aw! 
Him an’ me’s worked together fer years. 
He’s the editor o’ one o’ my papers!’’—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


A lady was asking her children what they 
would be willing to give up, as self-sacrifice, 
during the Lenten season. When it came 
the turn of a small boy of seven, he at once 
volunteered with great cheerfulness to give 
up soapl 


Teacher: “Johnny, can you tell how iron 
was first discovered?’ Johnny: ‘Yes, sir.” 
“Well! Just tell the class what your in- 
formation is on that point.” ‘I heard my 
father say yesterday that they smelt it.” 
London Spare Moments. 


When the woes of life, such as a leak in 
the plumbing, overwhelm a certain Uni- 
tarian minister, he is wont to exclaim, quot- 
ing the end of a juvenile drama, written by 
his talented son: ‘‘7hree murders in one 
day. This is too much!” 


A Chicago banker was dictating a letter 
to his stenographer. ‘‘Tell Mr. Soandso,” 
he ordered, ‘“‘that I will meet him inSche- 
nectady.”’ “‘How do you. spell Sche- 
nectady?”’ asked the stenographer. ‘‘S-c, 
S-c—er—er—er— 
in Albany.” —The Argonaut. 


A large woman took the strap in front of 
the small man. ‘The small man arose with 
a flourish of politeness. ‘‘Take my seat, 
madam,” he said with a bow. “Oh, thank 
you very much,” she replied, and turned 
toward the seat. Then, smiling genially 
again, she asked, ‘“‘Where did you get up 
from?”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Citizens Jones and Brown disagreed as 
to the eloquence of ex-Senator Beveridge. 
Said Jones: ‘‘He was one of the most elo- 
quent men in Congress. You should have 
heard him speak.’ “I did hear him; I 
listened to him two hours one afternoon.” 
“What was he talking about?” “I don’t 
know: he didn’t say.”—Current Literature. 


The Boston Transcript, covering the 
fourth evening concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, reported that Miss Geral- 
dine Farrar wore a gown of crimson, turquoise 
blue, light blue, and white, queerly slashed, 
gashed, and cut. She wore also a turban 
of gold and crimson with flaring blue feathers 
in front. ‘‘At times it looked like an Indian 
headdress, at other times the effect was that 
of a modish goddess of liberty.” Waving 
a huge ostrich plume fan, Miss Farrar sang 
—Elizabeth’s Prayer from ‘‘ Tannhatiser’’! 


Once when Whittier and Lucy Larcom 
were driving together on a hilly road, the 
horse became frightened and nearly un- 
manageable. The poets were discoursing 
on the destiny of man and the immortality 
of the soul, but Mr. Whittier’s attention 
was diverted. He tugged and pulled; the 
light buggy swayed perilously; but Miss 
Larcom, never noticing, talked steadily and 
serenely on. That was too much even for 
Quaker patience. ‘“‘Lucy,’’ he burst out, 
“if thee doesn’t stop talking and let me 
attend to this horse, thee will be in heaven 
before thee wants to!’ The placid lady 
paused and the conversation was not resumed 
until there was a chance that it might be 
ended with both participants still in the land 
of the living. 
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Tell him I’ll meet him| 
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~ PIPESREED 


TEY St OR 


(20 BOYLSTONST. 
® BOSTON — MASS. « _ 


DIET FOR 


LY.U.SA 
SPIRAL TRUSS RIBBED 
ASH BARREL 
Outwears all others. Has great 
strength without excessive weight. Sold direct. d 


for circular. OC. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


Ym aoe waen 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose p ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Crates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
— He on ne oy grated and a 
e contains 3 ymns and poems, 264 tunes. 
together with 24 liturgies hor the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a hich order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received theous its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few -— in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 


pple a pr =) Ap es se gy aoe matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should b 
«book Sonskitm. -tileuiness? retort 


a Rev. ola onl D.D.— 

t seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or chevhesk 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
—, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

‘rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— . 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without Geek of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


family.’ 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
a7z2 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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won, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Lo- 


% cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, Mee ie '» mature, 
Thorough preparation for college. inusual_ attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


School Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE ~ 
Parker Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twen' fee ad end moe than sight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T, Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. Excoptional opportunities are offered to any _ 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions, Mount Ipa 
ScHooL, GEORGE F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 

FOR. 


The Browne & Nichols Schoo 


BOYS 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 30th year, September 
23, 1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard and an 
other college. Newfeatures. Nichols Field, play ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., & Rev. Willard Reed, 
Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- | 
school course, 


tificate. General high 
Postgraduate work. 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


